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ABSTRACT 



The commission on the Status and Needs of Women at 
Carnegie— Mellon University (CMU) was established in 1971 as a result 
of discussions held between members of the administration and 
representatives of women employees- The Commission was instructed at 
the outset of its founding to examine University operations that 
pertain tc women students and employees, make recommendations to 
enhance the opportunities for women at CMU, suggest broad outlines of 
an affirmative action plan to correct discriminatory practices, and 
make recommendations concerning a continuing vehicle to monitor 
implementation of such a plan. Findings show that programs of special 
interest to women have fared rather badly at CMU and that as a 
consequence, women in recent years received only 25% of undergraduate 
degrees, compared to 40% during the 1930*s, This final report offers 
recommendations and conclusions that will hopefully alleviate this 
and other problems concerning discriminatory practices against women- 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION AND HISTORY OF 
THE COMMISSION AT CMU 



American society has prided itself on its concern for the fullest develop- 
ment of each individual’s creative potential. As a nation, we have become 
sensitive to the social handicaps of race and class but have remained quite 
insensitive to those imposed because of sex. Those women who have 
entered the top professional fields have had to have extraordinary motiva- 
tion, thick skins, exceptional ability and some xmusual patterns of socializa- 
tion in order to reach their occupational destinations (Rossi 1965). 

Discrimination based on sex is just as real as discrimination based on 
race or religion or color or national origin and just as unlawful under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Yet it is so deeply embedded 
in the American way of life and the American way of business that few 
people recognize it as discrimination and fewer still understand that it 
is illegal (Kuck 1969). 

THE NEW CONCERN WITH WOMEN 'S STATUS 

The ci’eation of Carnegie-Mellon University's Commission on tlie States and Needs of 
Women is extremely timely. Throughout the nation, commissions, study groups and 
special women's groups have sprxmg up to investigate the condition of women. This 
widespread interest in women probably began some fifteen years ago with the publication 
of Betty Friedan's Feminine Mystique, continued at a gradually accelerating pace, and 
has now reached avalanche pi'oportions. It is almost impossible to find a current issue 
of any popular magazine which lacks an article on the women’s movement. Certainly the 
extent of interest in the status of women was accelerated in October. 1968 by 
President Johnson’s Executive Order #11375 which prohibits sex discrimination by all 

federal contractors, including educational institutions. 

O 
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The many studies of women show that although they constitute more than 50 percent of 
the population, 40 percent of the college students and 42 percent of the work force 
(Cross 1971), they are concentrated in the lower occupational levels. In 1967, women 
comprised one percent of engineers, three percent of lawyers, seven percent of 
physicians and eight percent of scientists (U. S. Labor Department Women’s Bureau 
1968), and although women enter the labor force in ever increasing numbers, they earn 
only 58 percent of male earnings ( Mechanical Engineering 1970). 

In the academic world, women have been losing ground for some time. Since the 
193 O’s women have received decreasing proportions of master’s and doctor’s degrees 
and faculty appointments (Farson 1969). In 1879, women held more than a third of the 
faculty positions in colleges and universities (Time 1969); today, the percentage stands 
at 22 percent, down from 28 percent in 1948 and 27 percent in 1930 (Lewis 1968). 

Within universities, women faculty are paid less than their male colleagues. In 

1965-1966, Avomen full professors had a median salary of $11, 649, compared to a median 

for male full professors of $12,768. On other criteria for career advancement, women 

in academia also fall below men ( Mechanical Engineering 1970). 

Recent analysis by Harmon of the careers of men and women holding 
Ph. D. ’s further underlines that sharp sex difference in ascending the 
academic ladder to a full professorship: confining attention to men 
and women who have spent twenty j'ears in academia and who hold 
Ph. D. ’s in the social sciences, Harmon shows that 90 percent. of the 
men had reached a full professorship, something achieved by 53 per- 
cent of the single women and 41 percent of the married women. It is 
also clear from these data that it is sex and not the special situation 
or responsibilities of married women that makes the greatest differ- 
ence in career advancement (Rossi 1971). 

In the attempt to familiarize ourselves with the dimensions of the problem that we 
were charged to investigate, the Commissioners have read through dozens of reports 
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similar to those described abov'e. The data demand thoughtful consideration. It is not 
sufficient to argue that women have less ability than men — there are studies which docu- 
ment higher academic performance for females from elementary school through college, 
studies dating back to 1929 (Cross 1971). Similarly, it is not correct to point to some 
liabilities associated with female workers. A report from the U. S. Department of 
Labor finds, that (for) absenteeism, labor tui'novei', job tenure and labor 

mobility, the cost differentials (between men and women workers) are shown to 
be insignificant" (U. S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, August 1969). Even 
the frequently voiced argument that women must interrupt their careers for child bearing 
and child reai'ing, although true, only raises further questions about the failure of our 
society to modify occupational requirements to meet the special needs of women. This 
is done, foi' example, when jobs are held open for absent (male) draftees, or when special 
retraining progi'ams are funded for unemployed blacks. Why not special progi'ams for 
the needs of the 42 percent of the work force which is female? Why not programs such 
as paid maternity leave -with job guarantees, federally funded child care centers, job 
retraining for women who wish to reenter the labor force? 



INTERNAL BARRIERS TO ACHIEVEMENT 

In their classic study "Training a Woman to Know Her Place", delivered first at a 
CMU special seminar on women's roles, Daryl and Sandra Bern discussed the ways in 
which a society that defines success and achievement as masculine can effectively inhibit 
female motivation to achieve (Bern & Bern 1970). More recently, Martina Horner has 
found e\ddence that girls show more "fear of success" than bo 3 ’’s; girls anticipated that 
success would be perceived as unfeminine and w’-ould lead to social rejection (Horner 1969) 
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Both the Bern and Horner studies suggest that American girls are socialized to con- 
sider that being feminine is inconsistent with being successful in a career outside the 
home. 

In her study of MMCC women's role development, Shirley Angrist hypothesized that 
the University's professional emphasis would lead women to develop career aspirations 
over the four years of college. However, the results showed that while some women 
developed career aspirations, as many women moved awa 3 ^ fi'om career interest and a 
substantial number of women remained totally committed to homemaker roles throughout 
the four years (Angrist 1969). 

Without examples to the contrar\% and there are few professional women available as 
adequate role models, college women will continue to accept the traditional definition of 
femininity. To the extent that they do, they will experience conflict about pursuing pro- 
fessional goals which are not traditional for women. Such inner conflicts can and probably 
do handicap women relative to their classmates and colleagues who do not perceive profes- 
sional success as antithetical to their sex role. In parallel fashion, men who are socialized 
to believe that professional achievement and career commitment are, and should be, 
masculine attributes will tend to discourage the professional ambitions of the women 
with whom they interact. 

Such attitudes in men and women are undoubtedly pervasive in America, the unfortu- 
nate consequence of too rigid definitions of what is masculine and what is feminine. 

Serious efforts to eliminate the educational, occupational and financial inequities which now 
exist between men and women must acknowledge that the problem we face is as much one of 
changing such attitudes as it is one of eliminating overt discrimination against women. 



EXTERNAL BARRIERS TO ACmEVEMENT 



A complete answer to the question of women's low status must consider not only 
the internal barriers to achievement, the result of socialization into traditional sex 
roles, but also the external barriers. Even if women succeed in overcoming the in- 
ternal barriers and breaking through to more non-traditional educational, work or 
personal roles, there are many barriers to success in the educational and work world. 
The external barriers (e.g. , excluding women from educational programs and from 
certain kinds of positions or fields of activity, evaluating women more critically than 
men for the same activity, rewarding women, less than men for the same activities) 
lead to what we generally recognize as discriminatory practices. In re\i.ewing 
women's status at CMU, the Commissioners asked questions which would reveal 
whether or not the University does discriminate against women in ways which have been 
identified elsewhere in our society. We have tried not to prejudge any issue. We have 
been careful to listen to all explanations of unequal salaries, promotions or admis- 
sions, and whenever possible have included the explanations given to us in this repoi't. 

In spite of these things, the Commission cannot ignore the hard evidence of discrimination 
in finding that men are paid more than women in the same job categories over the entire 
range of jobs at CMU, or the steady decline in the percentage of degrees conferred to 
women over the past decades or the absence of women at top levels of administration and 
faculty. 

One might argue at this point that although the data are clear, their interpretation is 
not, and that factors other than sex discrimination might have produced the reported re- 
sults. This argument raises the complex question of what constitutes sex discrinaination. 
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At the simplest level, one discriminates against women if men of lesser qualifications 
are given preferential treatment in such matters as promotion, admission to college or 
financial aid simply because they are men. Most well intentioned persons probably 
would not do tliis. On the contrary, on those many occasions when they choose a male 
over a female candidate, they do so for a variety of reasons, none of which are perceived 
as influenced by the candidate's sex. The most frequent reason given is that the woman 
is less qualified. The problem here lies with the determination of quality. Since esti- 
mates of a person's quality tend to be influenced by the stigma attached to his or her 
group membership, performance evaluations of women (and blacks) cannot be totally 
objective. Those who evaluate run the high risk of downgrading members of groups with 
inferior status. To equalize the status of women requires revised evaluations which 
exclude the possibility of automatically downgrading women. 

Even if one carefully eliminates sex bias in tie determination of quality, it remains 
true that there are fewer qualified women than men for many desirable positions because 
women have traditionally been discouraged from pursuing the attainment of the requisite 
qualifications. This is the case, for example, in trying to find qualified women physicists, 
neurosui’geons and administrators. It is precisely because of this situation that the 
federal government now requires its contractors (including CMU) to develop plans for 
affirmative action for women and minorities; indeed, the development of special compen- 
satory programs to qualify women and minorities is at the heart of the whole affirmative 
action concept. 

Finally, many men seem concerned that these are arguments for inferior quality of 
performance which will damage the University. The concern is unfounded, since the 
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recommendation here is not that the University hire and promote unqualified people, but 
rather that they provide appropriate qualifying experiences for their women students and 
employees when these are needed. 

HISTORY OF THE COMMISSION 

Early in the fall of 1970 a gi'oup of faculty women at Carnegie-Mellon University 
began to meet informally to discuss their concerns about the status of women at this 
University. Gradually the group enlarged to approximately 50 women, including women 
administrators, faculty and staff members. The group took the name CMU Academic 
Women and formed several subcommittees. One of these, the "Committee on Salaries 
and Promotions" requested and obtained a series of meetings with University adminis- 
trators, including the Vice President for Academic Affairs, Dr. Schatz, Vice President 
for Business Affairs, Mr. Strathmeyer, and Vice President for Administration and 
Planning, Dr. Kibbee. The women initially requested the administration to establish 
and fund an office to equalize the status of women at CMU. The administrators replied 
that since there was no evidence that women’s status was unequal to men’s at CMU, a 
necessary first step would be to determine in what areas and to what extent inequality 
does exist at this University. The women agreed with this suggestion and indicated their 
wish for the administration to convene an investigatory commission. 

As a result of these discussions, the Commission on the Status and Needs of Women 
at CMU was established by President Stever in a memorandum sent to University 
officers, deans, department heads and directors on February 24, 1971. Members of 
the Commission were appointed by the President and provided representation of deans. 



faculty members, administrators, students, alu mn i and two women's groups, the 



Association of Professional Office Workers in Educatioj^ (APO^TzJ) ;ind the new CMU 
Academic Women* Three members of CMU Aca^^^ic Women were appointed 
as part-time staff for the Commission: Ruth Beach as Commission C^hai^’person, 

Shirley Angrist as Research Directoi' and Carol KB^^txxiaxi as Executive 
Director* 

It should be emphasized here that the Commission Status Needs of Women 

has functioned since its inception as an objective i^'^^stigatory body atid ^ot as an advocacy 
group for women* Advocacy roles remained with CMu Academic Women, which under- 
went changes in leadership, membership compoaiticn and name shortly after the 
formation of the Commission* CMU Academic Wcnien been precJcmiiiantly faculty; 
by early spring it began to actively recruit nonfaculty Women and changed its name to 
Women of Carnegie-Mellon (WCM)* This organisation has flourished and has emerged 
as a strong voice for women on the campus. Th^ Comxmssion asked for 2nd has in- 
cluded a report from WCM in a later chapter, along wjth reports from the Alumnae 
Task Force of WCM and from a Special Com^^^ttee of the Association of Professional 

I 

Office Women in Education. 

The Commission on the Status and Needs of W^oKX^h. has devoted its efforts to meeting 
the comprehensive charge given it by President Steven j^jg authorij^ing memorandum 
of February 24. The charge is reproduced in fiill below^; 

Recognizing the growing concern for the problems and needs of "'■voisien in 
this academic community, I am establishing ^ ^9.m.pus-wide Cof^mission 
and am giving the Commission the following change: 
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(1) To examine all areas of Universitj'^ operations as they per- 
tain to the genei’al problem of the status of women, including: 
(a) the admission of women students both undergraduate and 
graduate, the placement services available to such students, 
the housing of women students, their treatment in the class- 
room, the educational and occupational counseling they 
receive and such other areas as the Commission may de- 
termine; (b) the employment, retention, promotion, and 
salaries of women on the faculty and staff, the distribution 
of males and females in various employment categories and 
such other matters as the Commission may determine. 

(2) To recommend policies, procedures, organizational arrange- 
ments and special services which it believes will enhance the 
opportunities of women to achieve their personal and profes- 
sional goals at Carnegie-Mellon Univei’sity. 

(3) To suggest the outlines of an affirmative action program 
designed to correct oi’ ameliorate any discriminatory 
practices or unequal conditions discovered in the Commis- 
sion's study. 

(4) To recommend a continuing vehicle for monitoring the im- 
plementation of an affirmative action program and to suggest 
which offices within the University should be responsible for 
various aspects of implementation. 



COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 

It is convenient to discuss the activities of the Commission in two time periods; namely, 
the two months prior to the completion of our Preliminary Report in April 1971, and activ- 
ities during the summer months to complete the final report. 

During the period between Febiuary and April 1971 the Commission met at least 
weeldy to plan and conduct its investigations. Typically, our procedures began with an 
interview between the administrator responsible for an area, covered in the Presidential 
charge to the Commission (for example. Admissions, Placement, Coxmseling Center), 
the Commission Chairperson and one or two Commissioners who volunteered to head a 
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subcommittee for the area* Following these initial interviews, the administrators were 
imdted to present data and respond to questions at public hearings conducted by the full 
Commission* The proceedings of these hearings, available in Commission files, contain 
a wealth of statistical data on University operations pertaining to women; they also contain 
much informative testimony from administrators in response to questions about policies 
and practices which might differentially affect men and women. In addition to these public 
hearings, the Commission held closed hearings at which individuals gave confidential 
testimony, and several special meetings with invited groups of students and faculty. 
Summaries of the group meetings are included in the appropriate sections of this report* 
Summaries of the confidential hearings are available only to the President and members of 
the Commission* The Commission w 2 ls not constituted to serve as a grievance committee 
for individual women nor did it have time to try to resolve particular grievances due to 
sex discrimination. We heard individual complaints of discrimination in several areas: 
termination of emplo5^ment without explanation; lower salaries and promotion opportunities 
for women than for men at comparable levels; lack of consideration of women for 
positions for which they were qualified (and hiring of women for positions beneath their 
abilities); subjecting women to threats of academic failure if they did not respond 
positively to the sexual advances of male faculty; nepotism policies operating against 
women; and less desirable dormitory conditions and regulations for women than for 
men. The individual cases were recorded in Commission files for consideration by 
the office or individual to be appointed to monitor affirmative action following the 
Commission's work. 

Finally, the Research Director sought and obtained statistical data on employment 
conditions for women at ClMU. She was assisted by the Commission staff, and relied 
heavily on data provided by the Vice President for Academic Affairs and the Vice 
President for Business Affairs, both of vhom are members of the Commission, and 
the Director of Personnel Services at CIVIU. She was also assisted in the data collection 
by many other University employees* 
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The Preliminary Report, completed in April 1971, was sent, at President Stever's 
request, to all deans, department heads and directors with a request that written 
comments be sent to Dr. Beach or Vice President Kibbee. Many people across 
campus responded with long, thoughtful commentaries which were of great help 
to the Commission in suggesting data refinements in letting us know how our 
findings were received. Most of tlie letters were positive, expressing encouragement 
for our activities. The few negative comments that we received pointed out that our 
preliminary data analj'-ses were incomplete. In this final report we have made every 
effort to obtain complete data and to analyze it carefully, particularly data concerning 
CMU's women employees. We still lack much data on students and have made several 
recommendations in Chapter V that more student data be obtained in the near future 
by other groups. 

During the summer months from May to September, we continued to analyze data 
already obtained, collected additional data in some areas and initiated follow-up- 
inquiries into areas about which questions remained from the Preliminary Report. 

We were helped by the comments of deans, department heads and directors who 
reviewed copies of the Preliminary Report in May. At a meeting with Vice President 
Kibbee on June 1 0, Commissioners discussed with him the administration's reactions 
to the 39 recommendations contained in the Preliminary Report and were pleased that 
some 15 were considered to be immediately acceptable. Since all but one or two 
of the remaining recommendations were considered potentially acceptable after they 
had been made more operational or in some other way refined, we devoted some 
time during the summer to refining these original recommendations. 

A major recommendation by the Commission relates to item (4) of the President's 
charge in which we were asked to recommend a "continuing vehicle for the implementa- 
tion of an affirmative action program ” In the Preliminary Report, we had suggested 
the creation of a Monitoring Commission, to be administered by a newly appointed 
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Director who would report to the President. Dr. Kibbee suggested that any such 
office should carry responsibility for minorities as well as women and proposed a 
joint Office of Equal Opportunity (OEO). The Commission discussed this idea, re- 
vised its original recommendation accordingly and submitted it to President 
Stever on July 10, hoping that it would be possible to establish a functioning OEO by 
September 1, 1971. President Stever replied in a memorandum to the Chairperson 
of the Commission on July 16. In this memorandum, the President announced his 
intention to appoint Dr. Kibbee as the Director of an Office of Equal Opportunity 
to be effective September 1, 1971. None of the structure or concepts in the Commission 
recommendation were accepted; that a woman be Co-Director for Women’s Affairs 
or that tliere be a Monitoring Commission for periodic e\aluation of progress. Dr. 
Kibbee announced on July 27, 1971 his decision to accept the position of Chancellor 
of the City University of New York. Thus the structure of this office remains 
undefined although the President reiterated his intention to establish an Office of 
Equal Opportunity in his address to the faculty on September 8, 1971. 

ORGANIZATION OF THIS REPORT 

The major findings of the Commission are described in Chapter m of this report 
and summarized in Chapter YI. Supporting documentation is available in Commission 
files including tables, transcripts and other data. Two sections of the report include 
material which was not specifically requested by President Stever, but which has been 
approved for inclusion by the Vice President for Academic Affairs. These are 
Chapter II , a history of higher education for women at CMU, written for this report at 
the Chaiirperson’s request by Dr. Joan Burstyn, and a section of Chapter m, which 
includes reports from women’s groups — the Alumnae Task Force of .the Women of 
Camegie-Mellon, the Association of Professional Office Workers in Education and 
the Women of Carnegie Mellon (WCM). The WCM report contains selected questions 
and answers from each of three hearings sponsored by WCM during July and August 



at which their members questioned the Director of Personnel, the Vice President 
for Academic Affairs and the Treasurer of the University « Chapter IV presents the 
recommendations for a continuing monitoring vehicle which were submitted to 
President Stever in July 1971. Chapter V presents specific recommendations to 
correct or ameliorate any discriminatory practices. 
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CHAPTER II. EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES FOR 
WOMEN AT CMU: A BACKGROUND 

INTRODUCTORY COMMENTS 

Dr. Joan Burstjoi has written an historical review of the education of 
women at CMU which is presented in this c hapter. Her work clearly indicates that 
earlier academic pi’ograms in which most students were women have had little long 
range success here. The recent decision to phase out Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College by 1973 was preceded liistorically by decisions to abandon the pi’edominantly 
female schools of social work, nursing, and librarj’^ science. Also, since the total 
percentage of degrees awarded to women has declined over the past decades, it is 
evident that the loss of women students caused by the elimination of these pre- 
dominantly female programs was not compensated by any significant increase in the 
percentage of women students who graduated from co-educational programs. 

The inescapable conclusion must be that educational opportunities for women have 
been steadily declining at CMU. This fact, which serves as the starting place for 
several specific Commission recommendations, needs to be carefully interpreted. 
From Dr, Burstyn's report it is obvious that CMU never had a formal policy of 
eliminating programs simply because they were more attractive to women than to men. 
Each decision to abandon a predominantly female program was defended on educational 
and financial grounds, not through appeals to male supremacy. However, the failure 
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of tlie University to develop altemative 2 :>i'ogrfiins which would provide educational, and 
occupational opiaortunities for women, and which would also meet educational and 
financial constraints suggests that in the past, CMU has been indifferent, at best, 
towards keeping women on campus. 

The Commission hopes that one consequence of its report will be to I'e verse those 
trends; we hope that our findings will turn campus indifference into active support for 
women's education at this University. We do not necessarily have in mind exclusively 
all-female programs; these have the advantage of pi’o\T.ding women with a wide range of 
roles (as students, faculty, administrators) but they cariT tlie danger of acquiring 
second class status on a predominantly male campus. The Commission particularly 
advocates increased opportunities for women students in co-eriucational programs. 

Specific recommendations I'egarding program development are in Chapter’ V; here we 
wish only to emphasize that Dr. Burstyn’s valuable re\'lew indicates clearly that if 
educational opportunities for women are to thrive at CMU we will need to reverse past 
trends. The first step in that direction must be a strong public commitment by the 
University to develop high quality educational programs attractive to women, 

A BRIEF HISTORY. BY JOAN N. BURSTYN 

The histoi’y of Carnegie-Mellon University has been a continuous modification of the 
vision of its founder, Andrew Carnegie. In founding the Carnegie Technical Schools, writes 
Henry C. Zabierek, "All Andrew Carnegie had contemplated was a school for good mechanics, 
primarily, if not exclusively, for the young people of Pittsburgh. 
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By 1920 the educa- 



tional objectives of the schools (lenown after 1912 as the Carnegie Institute of Teclmology) 
had been bi'oadened to provide more than mere practical training for a job, and over half 
the students came from outside the city of Pittsburgh. The most recent changes were 
those of 1967 when "Carnegie Tech" became Carnegie -Mellon University, the Division of 
Humanities and Social Sciences became a College, a new School of Urban and Public Affairs 
was established and the decision was made to abolish b 3 ^ 1973 the Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College for Wo len. ' 

This last decision affected drastically tlie position of women at CMU. For manj' it 
meant painful personal readjustments, but to evaluate its significance in more than per- 
sonal terms one needs to look historically at the changes at Carnegie Institute of Teclmology 
in relation to the ambitions of women in society at large. In retrospect the changes at 
Carnegie can be seen to have had two major results: the replacement of practical training 
bjf a more liberal concept of education, which has resulted in the strengthening of humanities 
and social sciences on campus; and the grow’th of graduate education, particularly in those 
departments which could attract outside funds and maintain a strong commitment to imder- 
graduate teaching. 

Under President Doherty (1936-1950), the move towards a liberal concept of education 
begun before 1920 was accelerated. Aided after 1946 by Elliott Dunlap Smitli, Provost 
and Maurice Falk Professor of the Humanities and Social Sciences, President Doherty 
pioneered at Carnegie a plan for liberalizing the professional education of engineers and 
scientists. The social relations program for engineering and science undergraduates was 
expanded and integrated into their major program. Shortly afterwards a similar scheme 
was introduced in tlie general education courses for Fine Arts students. 

An even more radical expansion took place in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. 
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In his report for the academic year 1946-1947 the Provost gave three reasons for his 
difficulty in keeping teachers in the Division of Humanistic and Social Studies at Car-negie 

Institute of Technolog;^'. Pittsburgh \vas an unpleasant city'^ to live in; the city provided 

« 

poor research facilities for people working in the humanities and no opportunities existed 
at Carnegie for the humanities faculty to teach advanced courses, as they could at a liberal 
arts college. Dr. Smith moved re "lidly to eliminate the last of tliese reasons — the only one 
over which the Institution had any real control. The committee of which he was chairman 
suggested that the Department of General Studies in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
be reorganized. As a result, undergraduate options in social science and education, pre- 
viously offered in the Department of Social Work, were transferred to the Department of 
General Studies, and all Margaret Morrison Carnegie College students who were not 
interested in professional training worked from then on for a degree in general studies. 
There was no student resistance to curricular changes which gave the students in Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 44 percent of their courses under the faculty of the Division of 
Humanistic and Social Studies, as compared to 25 percent in the Colleges of Engineering 
and Science and of Fine Arts, 

To handle the additional load, the number of faculty members in the aca- 
demic departments of the Division doubled between 1945 and 1950. Not 
only did the faculty of the Division increase in number, but the quality and 
intensity of teaching was readily noticeable, and, as measured by scholarly 
publications, there was evidence of greater selectivity in choosing and 
retaining members of the instructional staff. 

Thus the reorganization of the Department of General Studies in Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College was a major factor in strengthening the Division of Humanistic and Social 
Studies, since it gave to the Division's faculty their first constituency of upperclass students 
majox'ing in the fields they taught. However, some outstanding differences remained between 



the Humanities faculty and their colleagues in Engineerin^r and Science: the former taught 
only women in advanced level courses; their constituents majored in general studies leather 
than in a specific subject; and they taught no graduate students. 

How did it come about that only women at Carnegie Institute of Technology were offered 

a general studies degree? The Institution had begun with an intent which was strictly 

vocational. The School of Fine and Applied Arts was to produce workers skilled in the 

industrial application of the plastic arts, and Margaret Mori-ison Carnegie College for 

Women was ”to provide vocational training in secretarial studies, household economics, 

( 3 ) 

costume design and general science. Yet even from the beginning the seriousness of 

this vocational education for women could be questioned. Unlike Drexel Institute, founded 
a decade earlier with similar intentions, Carnegie Institute of Technology did not open 
secretarial studies and household economics to men as well as to women. The original 
aims of Margaret Morrison Carnegie College for Women were to prepare women as wives 
and mothers ^’to inspire the home^’ as well as to prepare them for a vocation. 

After World War II the aspirations of the Division of Humanistic and Social Studies for 
its own constituency of equal standing with those of the colleges came together with the 
aspirations for a general education of most women students, persuaded by the ethos of 
the time that marriage and motherhood were a sufficient career for an educated woman. 

With the growth of affluence after long years of depression, many women no longer felt 
compelled to seek training for employment, or when they did, were prepared to postpone it 
until graduate school- Those men who were also willing to postpone professional education 
until graduate school did not generally come to Carnegie Institute of Technology for their 
first degree. The engineering and science departments after the Second World War expanded 
their graduate programs enormously, but, as in any expanding institution, they did not 



■ wish to take the majority of students from their own undergraduate body. It appears, 
then, that women were more ready than men to accept a non-pi’ofessional program at 
Carnegie, and that the departments which prepared only for professional work were the 
most \oilnerable on campus: their students were all too willing to provide a constituency 
for the humanities and social science faculty. 

As Elliott Dunlap Smith had noted in the 1940's, one reason it was difficult to keep 
humanities teachers at Carnegie was that courses in the humanities and social sciences 
were interdisciplinarj^ Few institutions produced graduates competent to teach such 
courses, and most college teachers saw the road to advancement in their profession 
through published research in a single discipline. As the years passed pressure mounted 
at Carnegie, from women students with aspirations for graduate study as well as from 
faculty, for the general studies program to be abandoned. From 1962 Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College students taking general education courses were able to graduate in specific 
subjects: economics, psycholog 3 % social studies, English, technical writing, modern 
languages and history. This was another step towards developing parity between the 
faculty in the Division of Humanistic and Social Studies and those in tlie College of Engi- 
neering and Science. Further steps were taken in 1968 when the Division became the College 
of Humanities and Social Sciences and men were accepted along with women as undergraduate 
students. 

The humanities and social sciences were not the only non-professional subjects to 
leave Margaret Morrison Carnegie College in 1968; the natural sciences moved also. 

Though courses in the College of Engineering and Science had been op>ened to women during 
World War II and remained open to them aftei^vards, until the 1950's most women at Car- 
negie were enrolled in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College where a general science program 
^"s offered. Since the general science program was never very popular, after 1957 the 
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‘ faculty who taught it in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College were transferred to the College 
of Engineering and Science. A titular program in natural sciences was established in 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College in which women took courses offered by the College 
of Engineering and Science, and in 1965 an M. A. in natural sciences was established. In 
1968 the natural sciences programs were transferred to the College of Engineering and 
Science. 

The reversal by the Supreme Coux’t in 1954 of Plessey vs. Ferguson (1896) showed 
that the wider society perceived separate education to be inherently unequal. The response 
at Carnegie was not, as it might have been, to open the professional and non-professional 
courses in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College to men, but to terminate professional 
courses for women, to transfer non-professional courses to other colleges and to close 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College altogether. The transfer of coui’ses out of Margaret 
Morrison Cai'negie College assui'ed women students of an integrated education with men, 
but for women faculty the change was less auspicious. Although there had never been a 
policy that faculty of Margai’et Morrison Carnegie College should be women, in fact many 
were, and concomitantly there were few women faculty in other colleges, with fewest in 
the College of Engineering and Science. Those women faculty in the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor and above who were transferred out of Margaret Morrison Carnegie College into 
the College of Engineering and Science by the changes in the science programs at the end 
of the fifties were soon terminated or retired. The number of women faculty in the Depart- 
ments of Physics, Chemistry and Biological Sciences in the ranks mentioned above went 
from six in 1964-1965 to zero in 1971-1972. 

The liberalizing of education at Carnegie was accompanied by the growth o graduate 
programs. Because such programs are expensive to run, the Institution expected either 
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that they be supported b;/ outside funds or that the 3 ’’ benefit undergraduate teaching and 
thereby' justify the use of internal funds to run them. The pattern for graduate programs 
on the cam.pus was set by J. C. V/arner when he was Dean of Graduate Studies in Engineerins 
and Science. After 1948 he fought successfully to maintain the level of financial assistance 
for graduate students first made p>ossible in 1945 by federal financing of veterans. Follow- 
ing President Doherty's example, Warner obtained named fellowships from industrial 
corporations, and he .encouraged applications for foundation and government research funds. 
In 1936, the year Doherty became President, only 20 students graduated from Engineering 
and Science with master's and doctor's degrees; by 1950 there were 122. Women did not 
benefit from this increase; where none received a graduate degree in 1936, onl 3 - one woman 



Table 1. Graduate Degrees, Engineering and Science 



Period 


Total 


Number of Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Percent Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Masters 


1946-1962 


1498 


36 


2 


(1) 

1963-1970 


1307 


50 


4 


Doctorates 


1946-1962 


629 


18 


3 


1963-1970 


637 


17 


3 



After 1968, this figure includes M. A. in natural sciences, previously in figures for 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College for Women. 



did so in 1950. Table 1 shows feat the number of women in the graduate programs in the 
College of Engineering and Science has increased onl 3 ’- minimally even during the last 
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Table 2. Women Doctoral Graduates^^^in Engineering and Science 1945-1970 
Professional Positions as listed with Alumni Association, 1971 



Subject of 
Degree 


Total of Women 
Graduates 


Professional 

Position 








University-Lecturer 


1 


Ph^^sics 


6 


Federal Employment 


1 






Private Coi’poration 


1 






Housewife 


3 






University - Full and 




Mathematics 


6 


Assistant Professor 


2 






Housewife 


3 






Unknown 


1 






College or University - 




Chemistry 


13 


including 2 Full Profs. 


3 






University Research 


3 






University, Research and 








Administration 


1 






Unkno'wn Position, College 


1 






Federal Employment 


1 






Private Corporation 


1 






Housewife 


1 






Unemployed 


1 


- 




Deceased 


1 


Electrical Engineering 


1 


Private Corporation 


1 



Only 26 out of 35 have been traced in this table. 



eight years. Although there is no evidence that Carnegie Institute of Technology encouraged 

women to apply for graduate study in Engineering and Science, it is also clear that the small 

number of women graduating mirrors a lack of interest in science manifested by women in 

(4) (5) (6) 

society at large, for reasons suggested by Roe, White, Burstyn. One reason is that 
women students in engineering and science find few role models amongst college faculty. 
Information about 26 of 35 v/omen who have received doctorates in engineering and science 
from Carnegie suggests that qualified women, even when they come from such a prestigious 
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institution as our own, find career difficulties (See Table 2). Of nine women affiliated 
to a college or university, only five hold any professorial rank. Only one of the 26 women 
has ever been employed by Carnegie-Melion University, and she was not given faculty 
rank but was called a lecturer. 

If women on campus have not benefited as much as men from the growth of graduate 
programs in engineering and science, have they benefited more from the growth of graduate 
programs in other areas? The data show that they have not- From 1939 until 1953 a 
master's program in social work existed in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, which, 
though a majorityr of its graduates were women, was the earliest program in that College 
to accept men. Between 1946 and 1948 the program was expanding; more opportunities 
for field experience and new courses were offered. However, when J. C. Warner became 
President in 1950 he inherited from his predecessor a small budgetary deficit which he 
was determined to eliminate. The new President's aimual reports were very different in 
style and in tone from those of President Doherty- In style they were more unified, for 
they did not include separate reports from the Deans and from the Provost; they are there- 
fore less revealing for the historian. In tone they were more anxious about financial affairs. 
The 1949-1950 deficit was met by dipping into the income reserve fiind. When a reduced 
deficit in 1951 was followed in 1952 by another of $2, 133. 76, the President announced 
decisions to raise tuition in all colleges by $80. 00 and to terminate the master's program 
in social work. The annual report of 1950-1951 explained the latter decision as follows: 

The cost of cur program in Social Work in MMCC, which includes a two 
year program of graduate work leading to the degree of Master of Science 
in Social Work, was substantialty'^ higher than that of the undergraduate 
programs in that College. Thus it was a drain on our resources. Accord- 
ingly, the Trustees considered possible solutions to this problem and 
decided to discontinue the Department as of June 30, 1953, when commit- 
ments to faculty and students had been mot. After the announcement, many 

letters were received praising the work of the Department and regretting 
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its discontinuance. A committee of social work graduates conferred 
with the President in an effort to find some other feasible solution, 
but none could be found. Although the Trustees reconsidered the 
question, they could find no basis for any other action, the decision 
being dictated b 3 »^ the demands of economy. (Annual Report 1951 - 2:4) 

The graduate program in social work did not meet the criteria for success at Carnegie; 

it neither attracted outside funding nor benefited undergraduates. 

A second graduate program which had attracted more women than men students was 

also terminated after some years. Library science, a bachelor's program from 1930 

until 1948, became a master's program from 1949 until 1962 when the School of Library 

Science moved from Carnegie Institute of Technology to the University of Pittsburgh. 

Ostensibly the move was made because it was decided at Carnegie that an institute of 

technolog 3 =- was the wrong environment for a library school, a curious decision when 

information retriev’al was just developing into a major field of computer science. The 

first inMing that all was not well had come in 1956 when the Amei'ican Library Association 

recommended that the Institution should enrich the quality of its program. Then in 1959 

the Carnegie Institute let Carnegie Institute of Technology know that it was no longer able 

to help support the program. A decision had to be made: either the program had to be 

brought entirely onto the campus or it had to be abandoned. As the President wrote in 

the Annual Report (1961-1962): 

It would not be appropriate to bring the school to the campus and to 
support it with funds needed for other operations (p. 27). 

The program, therefore, was abandoned at Carnegie in 1962. 

Some readers, when studying the demise of the master's programs in social work 
and library science, might interpret these events as a deliberate attempt by the adminis- 
tration at Carnegie to stifle graduate education for women. Such an interpretation, however, 
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• seems overstated. President Warner's deliberate xxslicy was to move graduate study 
into the arena of pure and applied research, away from strictly professional training, 
and to encourage those programs which attracted financial support from outside or which 
served to strengthen tmdergraduate programs. Following these criteria, in addition to 
the bachelor's program for women in home economics education, he supported the institu- 
tion of a master's program in 1964. This program, never large, will be abandoned bj'- 
1973 with the closing of Margaret Morrison Carnegie College. Had the aspirations of 
women been the controlling factor in decisions of what to do with graduate programs in 
social w'-ork, library science and home economics, these programs would not have been 
terminated since they all flourish at other institutions. 

The desire to move graduate study awa 3 '^ from applied fields and into research pro\dded 
another opportunity for the Humanities and Social Sciences faculty to strengthen its jXJsition 
on campus. Master’s programs were established in English and histoi'y; their first students 
graduated in 1965. A new degree called the doctor of arts was also established as a terminal 
teaching degree. Though not confined to departments in the College of Humanities and Social 
Sciences, it gave to the faculty of that College its onl 5 '’ doctoral students. The D. A. program 
did not establish the breal^ with applied research that a Ph. D. program would have done, but 
it and the M. A. and M. S. programs did attract outside funds for their support. Table 3 
shows how man 3 ’' women have graduated so far from the graduate programs in the College 
of Humanities and Social Sciences and what proportion they are of the total number of gradu- 
ates. The proportion in English is almost the inverse of that in history. 

Two other areas in which there has been an expansion of graduate work are the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration (which includes advanced degrees in psychology) and 
the College of Fine Arts. Tallies 4 and 5 show the number of women who have graduated 



( 1 ) 

Table 3. College of Il&SS, D. A. and M. A. Degrees Awarded 1969, 1970 and 1971 



Degree 


Total 


Number of Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Pei’cent Degrees 
Aw’arded to Women 


(2) 

English M. A. '' ’ 


115 


84 


73 


English D. A. 


4 


3 


75 


History M. A. 


132 


41 


31 


History D. A. 


12 


2 


17 



This table includes figures for 1971. 

( 2 ) 

From their inception in 1965 until 1966 M. A. degrees in English and historj'^ were 
awarded in Margaret Morrison Cai'negie College. 

from these programs and the proportion they beai’ to the total number of gi’aduates. The 
proportion of women receiving degrees from the Graduate School of Industrial Administra- 
tion is the lowest of an 3 '^ College on campus. The fii’st woman Ph. D. (in psychology) 
graduated in 1971 and women received only two percent of the master’s degrees between 
1963 and 1970. In the College of Fine Arts the percentage of women among Master’s recip- 
ients dropped slightly in the period 1963-1970 from what it had been in 1946-1962, from 28 
percent to 24 percent. Women have obtained only six p»ercent of the doctorates in Fine 
Arts first granted in 1965. 
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Table 4. Graduate Degrees, College of Fine Arts 







Number of Degrees 


Percent Degrees 


Period 


Total 


Awarded to Women 


Awarded to Women 


Masters 








1946-1962 


221 


62 


28 


1963-1970 


237 


58 


24 


Doctorates 








(None awarded 
prior to 1965) 








1965-1970 


16 


1 


6 



Table 5. 


Degrees, 


Graduate School of Industrial Administration 


Period 


Total 


Number of Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Percent Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Masters 








(None awarded 
prioi’ to 1950) 








1950-1962 


287 


0 


0 


1963-1970 


402 


7 


2 


Doctorates 








(None awarded 
prior to 1957) 








1957-1962 


16 


0 


0 


1963-1970 


75 


0 


0 
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Table G. Master's Degrees in Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 



Discipline 


Total 


Number of Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Percent Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Social Work 








1946-1953 


92 


52 


57 


Library Science 








1949-1962 


422 


343 


81 


Home Economics, 
Natural Sciences, 
English and Histor 3 ^ 
1965-1968 


125 


83 


66 



The overwhelming majority of graduate degrees from Carnegie Institute of Technology 
awarded to women prior to 1962, when the Library School left the campus, "were in social 
work and library science (compare Table 6 with previous tables). Though new programs 
have been introduced since 1962 either specifically for women or in fields which attract 
them in reasonable numbers, the proportion of women receiving master's degrees has 
dropped from 20 percent for 1946-1962 to nine percent for 1963-1970 (see Table 7). Such 
a drastic change leads to the conclusion that the replacement of practical training and 
the growth of graduate programs in areas not narrowly vocational has been effected at 
the expense of women, whether or not in response to deliberate policy. 





Table 7. Gi’aduate Degrees, Carnegie-Mellon Uiiiversily 



Peric 


Total 


Number of Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Percent Degrees 
Awarded to Women 


Masters 








1946-1962 


2520 


500 


20 


1963-1970 


2189 


201 


9 


Doctorates 








1946-1962 


645 


11 


2 


1963-1970 


738 


18 


o 



Note: The year 1962 is taken as the dividing date in these tables because that was the 

year that the graduate program in Library Science moved from the Institute of 
Technology to the University of Pittsburgh. No tables go back bej/ond 1946, :;he 
first year' after World War IT, although many programs originated before that 
date. 



Some Irnplications for Policy 

I think we should be clear what our mindset has been with regard to '.vo men's status. 

The main strength of Carnegie Institute of Technology was engineering and science. By- 
tradition these have been masculine endeavors. Carnegie Institute of Technology was 
reno'wned nationally for its work in engineering and science; the Institute did not perceive 
that its national reputation was enhanced by any activities of its women's College. Although 
Carnegie-Mellon Universitj’’ has decided to abandon segregated education and open courses 
in all departments to students regardless of sex, the University has been unable, or un- 
■”giHng, to free itself of its masculine image. The most powerful departments seem to be 
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the ones v/hich employ few women; the least powerful seem to be those which employ most 
women. There is a self-perpetuating cycle, because departments which pride themselves 
on their strength offer few incentives either to women faculty or women students. Without 
a greater number of women students in them now, there is little likelihood of finding more 
qualified women to become faculty members in them in the future. 

There is another element in this cycle. In the continual power struggle which takes 
place on an^"^ campus an equilibrium is found by balancing separate interests. At CMU, 
non-scientific areas are continually under pressure to justify their existence; tliey are 
continually trying to "prove” their importance. There are, apparently, two ways to do 
this. First, the area may point to the "hard" research carried out by niGrribers of its 
faculty. Taking their cues from the sciences and engineering, even those areas least well 
served b3’- quantitative techniques, gi'oup research or practical applications, may find 
themselves encouraging this kind of woi'k at the expense of something longer term, more 
indi\'idual and less productive of separate publications. The humanities and fine arts, 
it should be noted, cannot easify compete in this w^ay: it is difficult for them so to subvert 
the nature of their endeavors that thej^ can "prove” their importance by competing with 
science and engineering in "hard" research. 

Therefore they have to resort to the second method. (The two methods are not exclu- 
sive; most departments, I suggest, resort to both). Since a second attribute of science 
and engineering is that they have a "masculine" image, another waj’’ to "prove" that one 
is as professional, as important as they are, is to project a "masculine” image also. We 
have to admit to ourselv'^es the depth of the feelings in our society, feelings whose historical 
origins can be traced easily , that professions wifii large numbers of women in them are 
somehow less professional than those with fewer women; tliat a profession which encourages 



women to enter it ends up by not being able to command hig'h salaries. Certainly the 
salary structure at CMU would seem to bear out the validity of such feelings. Most 
women faculty members have not been able to command the same salai'ies as men; 
the most "masculine" departments contain the faculty membei’s witli tJie highest salaries. 
Therefore it seems to be to a department's financial benefit to augment its "masculine" 
image. ^^Hiile dealing ostensibly \vith the status of women, Carnegie -Mellon University 
will have to consider the undertying implications of women's present status for the 
future status of faculty members of both sexes in non- scientific areas. 

If the proportion of women students or women faculty is to change then certain 
questions have to be raised and answered. Why has the pro]portion of w’omen to men on 
the campus been allowed to decline? Should the University now change the proportion 
and b5>^ how much? Should the University develop new .curricula at graduate and under- 
gi’aduate levels specifically to capitalize on the interests of women, and men, who 
presently do not attend this University? V/ould the University be well served by a 
decision to raise the proportion of women students on campus by encouraging moi’e 
women to apply to Fine Arts and H&SS while maintaining present recruitment policies 

in CIT and MIS? What results would such a decision have on faculty and student 
morale in Fine Arts and H&SS? Would the University be well served by a decision to 
raise the number of women students by encouraging CIT and MIS to change their 
present recruiting policy so that they more actively solicit applications from women? 
Should w'omen in those colleges be provided special counseling services to counter the 
pressures which cause many of them to leave science and engineering in mid-career? 
Similar questions can be raised with reference to increasing the proportion of women 
faculty. If nothing is done to place the onus of recruitment of women on each department. 



powerful departments might argue that they looked for qualified women but could find 



none, and they will leave the less powerful departments to fulfill the whole of the 
University’s commitment. 
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CHAPTER III. MAJOR FINDINGS OF THE COMMISSION 



FINDINGS REGARDING WOMEN STUDENTS 

Women In The Student Body 

As of Fall 1970, there were 4560 students at CMU, distributed among the seven 
colleges, including both graduate and undergraduate students. Approximately one-fourth 
of the total student body is female (29 percent of the undergraduates and 13 percent of the 
graduate students). Table 8 reflects the distribution of men and women bj'^ college. 



Table 8. Fail 1970 Enrollment 





Percent 


Percent 


Total 


College 


Women 


Men 


Enrollment 


MMCC 


98 


2 


119 


H&SS 


58 


42 


734 


CFA 


39 


61 


933 


SUPA 


18 


82 


28 


CIT-MIS 


8 


92 


2444 


GSIA 


2 


98 


302 


Total Undergraduate 


29 


71 


3184 


Total Gi’aduate Student 


13 


87 


1376 


Total CMU Enrollment 


25 


75 


4560 



Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, an undergraduate college for women which will 

be discontinued after 1973, has 98 percent women; Humanities and Social Sciences, the 
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on]y other colleg'e in ^vhich women are a high proportion, has about three-fifths; Fine 
Arts (FA), about two fifths: the School of Urban and Public Affairs (SUPA), about one- 
fifth; Cai’negie Iiistitute of Technology (CIT) and the IVfe lion Institute of Science (hllS), 
less than one-tenth; and the Graduate School of Industrial Administration (GSIA), only 
one-fiftieth. 

There has been a long term trend for the representation of women to decrease in 
the overall student body. This trend is ertdenced by the undergraduate degrees awarded 
to women over six decades (See Table 9). In the eai’ly life of the University up to 1920, 

30 percent of bachelors degrees went to women. The proportion rose to about 40 percent 
in the 1920's and 1930's. The decline which set in, during tlie 1940^s has continued steadily. 
In the 1950's and 1960’s women received only one quarter of undergraduate degrees. 



Table 9. Number of Degrees Awarded in Six Decades 
and Percent Awarded to Women 



Decade 


U nde rgraduate 
Degrees 


Percent 
to Women 


Master's 

Degrees 


Pei'cent 
to Women 


Doctor’s 

Degrees 


Percent 
to Women 


1912-1920 


1189 


30 


10 


40 


- 


- 


1921-1930 


2944 


40 


121 


7 


1 


- 


1931-1940 


4853 


42 


290 


13 


27 


- 


1941-1950 


5536 


32 


758 


22 


124 


1 


1951-1960 


6067 


25 


2484 


19 


424 


2 


1961-1970 


6567 


26 


2634 


10 


864 


1 



At higher degree levels, there was earty fluctuation in Master's degrees, but again 
the proportions awarded to women began to decline in the 1940 's from 22 to ten percent. 
Among tlie doctoi’ates awarded, women never received more than two percent. The gen- 
eral pattern of decline is most striking because it occurred simultaneously with the clear- 
cut expansion in the total number of degrees awarded by the University. 
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Cn-rnegie-IMellon Ac-i:ion Proi^ram 



Black women students particijjalc in the Carnegie Mellon Action Project (CMAP), 
Although tlie Commission held some preliminary'’ discussions with CMAP administrators, 
it is not qualified to assess the status and needs of women CMAP students. Rather, the 
Commission recommends that the Office of Equal Opportunity should plan to study the 
possibility' of sex discrimination in the CMAP program and black women educators 
should be invated to participate in such a study. 

The Commission did note that \vomen students in CMAP may experience special 
problems as a result of the widely' held belief that black woinen have traditionally' exceeded 
black men in academic and professional achievement and that they' consequently need less 
assistance. As a result of this concept of the ’'black matriarchy”, some of the prograans 
desigiied to assist black students may' give preferential treatment to men students. 

If thisinitial impression proves correct through more sy'stematic OEO studies, serious 
thought must be given to whether the University' wishes to permit a special program to 
discriminate against women regardless of the sociological reasons advanced as justification.. 



Some Women Students’ Perception of Their Academic Environment 
Several Commissioners met with groups of graduate and undergraduate students to 
discuss classroom conditions, including the attitudes of teachers and advisors toward 
Avomen students. They' tried to identify' any' areas where the students believe discrimina- 
tory'policies or practices exist. 

Tlie women graduate students commented that they experienced little discriminatory' 
behavior because of their sex. They occasionally' are subjected to derogatory' remarks 
from some faculty members reflecting a low opinion of women as graduate students. They' 
also noted that unless a woman is very aggressive in gxoup activities, she tends to be 
ignoi'ed by both professors and male graduate students. 
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Undcrgx'aduate women appear to believe that there is discrimination at CMU of various 



forms. Some commented that a number of Departments in Fine Arts have overt discrim- 
inatory pi'actices in a.dmissions; e. g. , women are discouraged from enrolling in the 
technical ;md directing options in the Department of Drama. H&SS and MMCC women feel 
that many people outside their Colleges view their curricula as intellectually less demand- 
ing than the curricula offered in CIT and MIS. The students believe that this perception has 
an adverse effect on performance. Tliey cite instances where professors from CIT and MIS, 
who teach science and math courses for H&SS and MMCC students, simplify the courses. 
They the ''I the shidents that the courses have been simplified for them, implying that 
the students arc incapable of handling a more stringent curriculum. One student reports 
that although she came to CMU equipped to handle demanding r ourses in science and math, 
after such e.xperiences slxe began to fear these courses and to doubt her own ability to deal 
successfulfy' Y.-ith them. 

Furthermore, women from MMCC and H&SS thinlc that the vocational guidance they 
receive from advisors, deans and the Bureau of Placements is poof. As freshmen, MMCC 
and H&SS students are told to take fundamentals of math rather than calculus, thereby 
creating a cycle vvdiich makes them less equipped to deal with demanding science and math 
courses. Since nearly all departments in H&SS are becoming more quantitatively oriented, 
the creation of this cycle in the freshman year makes the women ill-equipped to handle 
courses witliin their majors as well as outside their departments. Some senior women 
say that they have been discouraged by professors and adv'^isors from applying to graduate 
schools. They have even been told that they should get married instead. The women be- 
liev’e that the Bureau of Placements offer’s little assistance to graduating MMCC, I-I&SS and 
< O 'Omen, other than advdsing them to become seci'etaiies. 
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These comments ai'e anecdotal and not representative of all students on the can^pus 
since onl^' a limited number of st’udents were interviewed; but they do point up a funda- 
mental issue which will require long term consideration. Women students perceive that 
their value academically and professionally is often estimated by others on the basis of 
sex or academic field rather than ability or performance. In a University setting, where 
presumably one goal would be to develop human potential, such ”classification”5 even in a 
few selected areas of activity,would seem self-defeating and undesirable. If the University 
is to prepare aJl of its students for the roles that our changing society" will demand and re- 
quire, it must address itself to the task of creating an academic environment which will 
bring both men and woxiien to view the individuaUs (not the man's or woman’s) potential 
to perform in the modern world and to be receptive to new ki-xds of social coh\-entions 
^’nd instihitions. The University' needs to study the academic environment at CMU and its 
effects on a continuing basis; it is essential to develop awareness in the faculty and 
staff that stereotyped and preconceived ideas of appi'opriate roles for w'omen and men 
can be educationally detrimental. 



Specific University* Operations 



Admissions 



General information on Carnegie-Mellon University^'s application procedures for 
undergraduate study is contained in the undergraduate catalog; application procedures 
for graduate study are described in the graduate study bi'ochures. 

The Departments in the College of Fine Arts require portfolios and auditions, ex- 
cept the Department of Architecture which requires applicants to take the Architectural 
Scholastic .Aptitude Test or the pre-college summer course in Architecture. 
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The process of c^etcrmining which applicants will be offered admission was des- 
cribed by the Director and Associate Director of Admissions in discussions with Commis- 
sion mcjibers and in Piiblic Hearing #2 on April 1 , 1971. The Admissions Office supplied 
data on the mimber of undergraduate applications receiv'ed by college and sex, ajid 
the number of applicants admitted for the past three years. The data for 1969 are 
summarized in Table 10. 

Table 10. Percent of Women Applicants a.nd Transfers Admitted in 19G9 



College 


Total 

Applicants 


Pei'cent 

Women 

Applicants 


Percent 

Women 

Admitted 


Percent 
Women 
Eiu'olled (1) 


CIT & MIS 


1552 


10 


10 


10 


H&SS 


513 


72 


71 


67 


CFA 


1081 


53 


39 


38 


Transfers: 










CIT & MIS 


107 


12 


20 




H&SS 


76 


55 


72 




CFA 


218 


45 


39 





(1) Includes botli regular applicants and transfers. 



For all colleges except Fine Arts, the Admissions Office has complete responsibility 
for tiie admission process (receiving applications, evaluating the applicant's test scores 
and academic record to predict performance at CMU, deciding upon individual admittan- 
ces, notifying the applicants and receiving confirmation of acceptance from the student). 
Women have been admitted in proportion to the number of women applicants in CIT, 

\vhich until this year included MIS. Thus in the engineering and science disciplines 
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the Admissions Office process does not appca.r to discriinijjate against women. However, 
there was no way to judge wlietiier women applicants might be better cjualificd or might 
perform better relative to men with the same qualifications. Records and information 
retrieval were inadequate for analysis of possible differences between the sexes in 
qualifications and performance. It wotild be desirable to compare the averag'e scores 

and predicted factors of men and women applicants. 

For Carnegie Institute of Technologj’ and Mellon Institute of Science over 70 
percent of the applicants are offered admission. Thus the probability' of being admitted 
is high. Tlie task is to attract more women applicants. 

Admissions personnel are highly aware of the need to recruit more applicants 
generally. They try' to co'unteract the lack of public knowledge about the variety and 
quality' of programs offered at Carnegie-Mellon University. However, no particular 
efforts have been made to recimit mors women students. Admissions personnel believe 
that they' would be aided in their recruitment efforts — especially' with regard to women — 
if the departments would provide better information about career opportunities for their 
graduates. In the field of architecture, for example, there are several career options — 
architectural history', law, library' science — which y'oung women might find more appeal- 
ing than that of the practicing architect; and the architectural program at CMU allows 
students the flexibility' to develop individual academic programs which will lead to 
different career possibilities. The recommendations in Chapter V rela e to the need to 
encourage larger numbers of qualified women to apply' for admittance and to admit more 
women to programs where few women are now being trained. 



In other colleges, more sele:ction of women is possible, since a lower percenUige 
. of applicants is offered admission; in Fine Arts, the rate is under 40 percent; in 
Humanities and Social Studies, the rate is 50 percent or higher. 

In 1970-1971 an effort was made to increase the percentage of men in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences College; this resulted in a larger' percentag'e ot men being admitted 
than the percentage of male applicants. The decision to increase the percentage of 
men in Humanities and Social Sciences even if that means admitting less qualified 
applicants is interesting in \’iew of an apparent lack of effort to increase the percentage 
of women in Cai'negie Institute of Teclmologj’^ and Mellon Institute of Science. Does the 
University believ'e that it is essential to have male students to have a good program 
hut it is not equally essential to have female students? 

In the College of Fine Arts, the Departments (except for Architecture) determine 
who will be admitted on the basis of an evaluation of applicants' talent the faculty^ 
in the department. Yet data for the College of Fine Arts shows that about 15 percent 
• fewer women are admitted than applj^. When data for 197 0 was I'efined by department, the 
consistent pattern of admitting proportionately fewer women to study held only in three 
departments; Design^? percent applicants and 42 percent admissions were womer^ 

Drama (63 percent applicants and 42 percent admissions) and Painting and Sculpture 
(72 percent applicants and 53 percent admissions). Table 11 shows these patterns. Be- 
cause of these disci'epancies between applicants and admissions, the Commission 
requested fiirther information on admissions procedures and criteria from these depart- 
Tnents. 
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Table 11. Percentage of Women Applicant^, and Admissions 1970-1971 

for College of Fine Arts 



Depai'tmcnt 


Total 

Applicants 


Percent 

Women 

Applicants 


Perc ent 
Women 
Admitted 


Percent 

Women 

Enrolled 


Architecture 


233 


14 


18 


15 


Design 


171 


57 


42 


41 


Drama 


455 


63 


41 


42 


Music 


148 


57 


59 


68 


Painting and 










Sculptnre 


249 


72 


53 


53 


Total 


1256 


54 


40 


44 



(1) The data for 1969-1970 were similar 



Admissions for Selected Departments in College of Fine Arts 

Drama 

The educational policy in the Drama Department is to have main stage productions 
from all periods of plaj’^-writing. Until recent years, most playwrights wrote plays 
that had more male roles than female roles. Historically, males enrolled in the acting 
option have dropped out in greater numbers than females by the senior jmar when act- 
ing majors appear in main stage productions. In order to insure that by the senior year 
there are roughly half female and half male students, the Drama Department admits 
a higher proportion of men than women in the freshman year and through transfers. The 
Department claims that even though this decision to discriminate against women is a 
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firm one, in 1971- 1972, 25 women {30 percent total admissions) were oliered admission be- 
cause the women applicajits were exceptionally qualified. There is no need for more 
men than women in any of the other options in the department. The Head of the 
Department provided the data in Table 12 on women admitted to all options. 



Table 12. Department of Drama Applications and Admissions 1970-1971 





Total 


Acting 


Dance 


Design 


Directing 


Production 


Number of Applicants 


455 


335 


29 


34 


33 


24 


Percent Female 


63 


68 


79 


53 


42 


12 


Number of Auditions 


383 


281 


23 


34 


24 


21 


Percent Female 


61 


67 


84 


53 


37 


9 


Number Offered 
Admission 


85 


46 


10 


9 


6 


14 


Percent Female 


42 


41 


80 


45 


33 


14 


Number Registered 


52 


32 


6 


2 


5 


7 


Percent Female 


43 


44 


83 


0 


40 


14 



Thus it appears that even in the ottier options there is an inclination to select men over 
women. 

Design 

There are two options in design --eraohic design and industrial design. The Denartment 
ment has tried to maintain a one-to-one ratio between men and women in the graphic 
design option. Attracting men to this option has not been diffictilt to acliieve. It has 
been difficult to attract women to the industrial design option. Many students who make 
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an initial application to Carnsgie-Mellon University to study design have a different 
concept of design than the concept in the Department. The Department Head believed 
this to be truer of women than men since women tend to be interested in fashion il- 
lustration and interior design. There was also some concern expressed b3?^ the 
Associate Department Head about the difficulty of placing women in a profession which 
requires up to two j'ears practical training witli an organization to reach a satisfactoity 
performance level. The Department was unable to provide data on the number of ap- 
plicants for each option or on the number of applicants not admitted due to tlieir 
interest in a program other than those offered b3?- the Department. It remains unclear 
vv'^h3'- Design admits proportionately fewer women than the percentage who appty to that 
Department, independent of the option chosen. The University should keep records so 
that over time it could determine whether or not the lower percentage of women ad- 
mitted to stud3"^ in the Department of Design is for reasons of ability and suitability 
of the program to theii' needs rather than because of sex. 

Painting and Sculpture 

Past practice in the Department of Painting and Sculpture has been to have eight to 
ten facult3’- members evaluate the work of the student applicants. The professor who 
discussed this process with Commission members said that it is difficult to place a 
numerical value on these faculty judgments of the students’ abilities or talents. In his 
opinion the men applicants tend to be "stronger" than the women applicants; he thought 
this might be due to the reluctance in our society for men to go into art so that those 
who hav'^e decided to do so b3’ college age have had to be fairly sure of their interest and 
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ability. He also said tliat more niea drop out to "do their own tiling" than women. 

No records were available to confirm the highex* abilities of the men, the higher at- 
trition rates or to show that faculty are evaluating solely on criteria other than sex. 

The admissions staff had indicated in the open hearings that Painting and Sculpture 
was tr 3 ung to achieve a ratio of one-to-one between men and women. The Commission 
can find no justification for this arbitrar 3 ^ proportion in either Painting and Sculpture 
or the graphic design option of Design. - The University has made no effort to increase 
the percentage of women in the colleges where there are ver^^ few women. Yet in 
these departments where there is an average of 60 percent women applicants, the 
University makes an effort to raise the percentage of men to over 50 percent. If at- 
tracting talented persons is the aim, portfolios should be evaluated without additional 
information concerning the applicant's sex, race, age, nationality or religion. 

Admission to Graduate Study 

Information on admission to graduate study was obtained from each department 
with a graduate program. Women are consistently admitted in slightl^^ higher propor- 
tion than the number who apply (see Table 13). Two percent of the applicants to CIT 
in 1971 were women and four percent of those admitted were women. In the College of 
Fine Arts it was 25 and 30 percent respectively. But there is again the problem of few 
women applicants. Each department said that no efforts had been made to recruit women 
in the past. GSIA and SUPA have indicated plans to recruit more active^ in the future. 

It would seem appropriate for all colleges to recruit women more actively to raise the 
percentage of women in graduate programs at CMU. 



Table 13. 


Pei'cent of Women 


Apnlicants and 


Admissions 


to Graduate Studv^ 


1970-1971 


Academic 

Unit 


Total Number 
of Applicants 


Percent 

Women 

Applicants 


Percent 

Women 

Admitted 


Percent Re- 
ceiving Finan- 
cial Aid 


Percent 

Women 

Enrolled 


CFA 


196 


25 


30 


27 


31 


CIT 


709 


2 


4 


3 


2 


GSIA 


565 


3 


3 


4 


2 


H&SS 


274 


33 


48 


44 


53 


MIS 


546 


13 


17 


7 


11 


Statistics 


30 


13 


18 


0 


0 


SUPA 


84 


17 


19 


19 


18 



Data on women admitted to graduate study in 1S09-197O and 1971-1972 reflect similar 
patterns. 



Financial Aid 



Discussions ^vere held between Commission members and the Director of Financial 
Aid in March and April of 1971 to obtain general information on tlie procedures for 
appl 3 dng for financial aid, the criteria for determining who will receive aid and how 
much, the sources of financial aid and statistical data on financial aid awards during 
1970-1971. An attempt was made to identify any differences in the process and award 
decisions which might tend to benefit women less than men, either directly because of 
their sex or because of their choice of academic discipline. These initial findings were 
discussed in Ihiblic Hearing #3 on April 8, 1971, at which time students and other mem- 
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bers of the campus community wet'e invited to ask questions or comment in public or 
private sessions. 

Financial aid serves as an important inducement for students to enroll at CMU. 

In general, the percent of applicants who enroll is directl 3 '^ related to the amount of aid 
offered, according" to the Director of Financinl Aid. All applicants for financial aid 
are required to have a Parentis Confidential Financial Statement filed with the College 
Scholarship Service (CSS). The CSS evaluates this statement and suggests an amount 
representing the total need of the student. Then the Financial Aid Office reviews the 
CSS evaluation of the Parent’s Confidential Statement and makes final determination of 
the student's need based on the information provided. 

The scholarship/loan/work-stud\’ ratios of each award are determined by the 
Director of Financial Aid. Those students qualifying for large amounts of aid are 
g"iven the maximum loan, $1000. Bej^ond this, the ratios are determined by the scholar- 
ship funds available and the number of applicants. The University makes scholarship 
aid offers to freshman applicants totalling three times the amount it is anticipated will 
actualfy be spent; since about one-third of the offers are accepted, this works out about 
right. The total award offered for a given department in a given year is not preset by 

I 

a budgeted amount but is based on the relative need of the applicants for admission to 
that department. However, the sum total for all departments must stay within the 
total for the University. 

The scholarship portion is usually higher for those applicants whose potential or 
academic performance are rated higher. The admissions personnel rate all except 
Fine Arts applicants on the results of College Board tests and high school records. 

Fine Arts departments rate the talent of Fine Arts applicants. The student's record 



in all colleges is used as a measure of achievement after the freshman 3 -ear. 

The sources of financial aid are varied and provide eno'ugh fl.exibilit 3 ' so that the 
Financial Aid Office can allocate all funds available to students who meet the criteria 
of financial need and academic standing. Some private gifts carr 3 ^ requests that the 
supix)i't go to a student in a particular department or college or to a man or woman; 
these restricted gifts are awarded first and non-restricted funds are allocated to 
support the remaining qualified students. In 1971-1972 sufficient support is available 
so that all students who qualify on the basis of need will receive aid. 

In priv^ate testimon 3 - to the Commission, questions were raised about the fairness 
of a few individual decisions with specific references to women who were denied 
financial aid. The particular cases brought into ques tion were discussed with the 
Director of Financial x^id who provided sufficient information to assure the Commission 
that in these individual cases the decisions made were based on factors other than sex. 

But since doubt exists in the minds of the students who complained to the Commission 
and since some parts of tlie financial aid decision-making process are highly subjective, 
the Commission has made recommendations in Chapter V regarding better communication 
of financial aid policies. 

Data on the number of students receiving financial aid in 1970-1971 and the average 
amounts of aid received indicate that differences between the percentages of men and 
women receiving aid or in the average amounts of aid are not consistent from one 
college to another (see Table 14). In CIT, 69 percent of undergraduate women re- 
ceived support compared with 64 percent of men and the average support was $2, 035 
for ■women and $1, 7S6 for men. For H&SS the percentages and average dollar amounts 
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for undergraduf’.tes were similar for men and women. AiMS only two women under- 

graduates and MATCC 011I3' two mien receiving financial aid. At the graduate level, a 
higher percentage of men received support in both CIT and HSrSS at a higher average 
value. For the College of Fine Arts, 48 percent of the undergraduate women received 
aid compared with 53 percent of men; at the graduate level, 50 percent of w'omen 
received aid compared with Gl percent of the men. Further, the average aw’ard per 
student w'as consistently- higher at both the graduate and undergraduate level for men 
than for women in Fine Arts. 



Table 14. Financial Aid to Undergraduate and Graduate Students 

( 1 ) 

Academic Year 197 0-1971 



College 


Total (2) 

Enrollment 


Percent 

Women 

Enrolled 


Perc ent of Students 
ReceivinGT Aid 
Men Women 


Average Support(^) 
Per Student 
Men Women 


U nde rscraduate 
AMS 


135 


4 


79 


40 


1407 


2790 


CIT 


1570 


11 


64 


69 


1786 


2035 


CFA 


817 


39 


58 


48 


1951 


1673 


H&SS 


565 - 


61 


59 


54 


2101 


2143 


MMCC 


97 


98 


100 


44 


3300 


2145 


Graduate 


CIT 


874 


37 


47 


38 


1702 


2011 


GSIA 


167 


1 


72 


100 


2219 


2700 


CFA 


116 


34 


61 


50 


2056 


1674 


H&SS 


169 


47 


33 


26 


1771 


1593 


MMCC 


22 


100 


— 


9 


— 


423 


SUPA 


28 


18 


96 


100 


2 025 


2300 


Total 


4560 


24 


59 


50 


1829 


1952 



(1) From FTIC Computer run, 1 April 1971 

(2) Fall Semester 1970 

(3) Includes all support received by students paid through the University, not just 
support allocated by^ the University. 
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In order to determine whoLher or not these variations reflect eonstant differenees 



rather than one partieular year, the Commission requested that data be provided for 
the previous two years, but the data was not available. In those situations in whieh a 
lower percentage of women reeei ved less support on the average, further information 
was needed. The Commission studied the undergraduate financial aid process for each 
department in Fine Arts and requested information on each graduate program. 

The Assistant to the Head of the Department of Architecture and Admissions 
Office personnel review college board scores. Architectural Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores and performance during a 6-week summer session course in the Department 
offered to high school students between tlieir junior and senior j’^ears- The 3 ^ estimate 
each applicant's potential and decide who will be offered admission- There are no 
portfolio requirements- The Financial Aid Director then works with tlie Assistant to 
the Department Head to determine ratios between scholarship/loan/work-study. 

The Department of Design requires a portfolio interview for freshman applicants. 
The applicants are intemnewed and their potential ranked b^^ the Head and an Associate 
Professor of Design. The Director of Financial Aid and the Department Head determine 
the scholarship/loan/work-stud^^ ratio based on the departmental ranldng. 

In the Drama Department, the proportions of scholarship/loan/work-studj^ are 
determined by the Director of Financial Aid and the Head of the Department jointl^^. 
Although the applicants are ranked according to the Department's estimate of their 
ability, an attempt is made to apportion the funds available to support Drama students 
according to need. Onty rarel^^ is the decision influenced ty the Department's belief 
that particular students have higher potential than other students. 

The faculty in the Music Department decide on the basis of talent exliibited whether 
or not an applicant should be offered aid. Thus the Department may decide to admit 
an applicant with no offer of financial aid even if the applicant qualified for aid. The 
Director of Financial Aid then determines, for those applicants the Department 
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authorizes for aid and who also qualify for aid on the basis of need, what the scholarship/ 
loan/worh-study ratio will be. 

The Painting and Sculpture Department ranks the relative potential of the students 
based on faculty evaduations of portfolios. The Director of Financial Aid then deter- 
mines the scholarhip/loan/work-studj'- ratio based on departmental ranking. 

Data for Table 15 were g'athered to identify what components of the financial 
aid package caused the lesser amount of award to women in Fine Arts and to identify 
which Departments pro\nded support to a lower percentag'e of women than men in this 
College. These data are limited in that only the scholarship portion awarded by CIt'IU is 
identified; the information on the total average financial aid for men and women by 
department was not made availalole to the Commission. Nor was information provided 
for more than one year. Recognizing these limitations, the Commission can only 
identify possible problem areas and suggest questions which need to be answered over 
the next few years. 

One disturbing item is the percent of women receiving aid; both compared to total 
number of v/omen enrolled and compared to number of women applying for aid the 
number of women recei\’lng aid is eight to nineteen percent lower than the comparable 
percentages for men in three Fine Arts Departments — Architecture, Design and Painting 
and Sculpture. The percentage of women applyir^ for aid is lower in two of these same 
Departments — Design and Painting and Sculpture — and also in Drama. Is the female 
population of these departments more affluent than the male? Are women discouraged 
from appljdng for aid? Is a lower proportion of women applicants offered aid only be- 
cause a lower proportion qualif 3 '^ for aid on the basis of financial need? Such questions 
cannot be answered until the University adopts the practice of keeping better records foi' 
analysis. 
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Tabic 15. Applicants for Financial Aid in 
College of Fine Arts Departments 1970-1971 





Architecture 
W M 


Desii^n 
W M 


Drama 
W M 


Music 
W M 


Painting & 
Sculpture 
W M 


Number Enrolled 


IS 


155 


57 89 


79 


144 


91 


90 


118 


92 


Percent A.ppl 3 ing for Aid 


61 


57 


33 51 


33 


42 


58 


51 


33 


38 


Percent of Total Enrolled 
Receiving Scholarship 


33 


39 


23 43 


24 


31 


37 


32 


25 


33 


Percent of Applicants 
Receiving Scholarship 


55 


69 


68 87 


73 


72 


64 


65 


76 


86 


Average Dollar Needs 
of Applicants 


2091 


1854 


1669 1732 


2634 


2036 


2121 


1779 


2133 


2053 


Average Scholarship 
Offered 


1033 


1066 


911 1024 


1611 


1171 


1179 


1026 


1228 1146 


Percent of Need -'.let 
by Scholarship 


49 


54 


55 59 


61 


58 


55 


58 


58 


56 



Data pro\nded by Director of Financial Aid. 



Financial Aid for Graduate Students 

Information on graduate study — number of applicants, financial aid, and enrollment — 
was obtained from, each department. The percentages of women receiving financial aid 
are consistent with the percentage enrolled and, with very lew'- exceptions, with the 
percentage applying for admission (see Table 13). The problems at the graduate level 
appear to be in the admissions area and hence are not discussed here. 



Housing 



Information on the cost of housing was obtained from the Director of Housing. 
Information on parietal hours, curfews and staff responsibilities in the dormitories was 
obtained from the Dean of Ivlen, the Dean of Women and the Dean of Student Affairs. Pre- 
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liminai'y findings wei'e discussed in Public Hearing //3, held April S, 1971. Problems 
in the housing area involve differences for men and women in costs, parietal mles, 
physical faeililics, counseling and communication links. 



Resident, Security and Counseling Staff 

Beginning in ly68, women dorm counselors in Morewood were not paid and served 
on a voluntaiy basis, while men dorm counselors were paid. ^\^ien questioned on this, 
the Dean of Women explained: 

The Commission needs to know that women counselors were paid; 
in 1968, AWS learned it cost $17, 000 to maintain a counselor on each 
floor and decided against it. It was decided to do without counselors 
but later AWS felt they needed the communication counselors offered. 

AWS felt it essential for its purposes of communication to have one 
on evGiw floor. At one time there were none oii the sorority floors 
but this too was changed to permit the free flow of informa-tion. 

This was explained and volunteers were requested. Ninety-seven 
responded for 26 spaces. Evaluation concluded that volunteers did 
just as good a job as the paid ones. \Mien applications went out 
again this year, again many more applied than could be appointed. 

Beginning in Fall 1971, counselox'S for women residents will be paid the same i^ate 
as counselors for men residents. Tlic Commission is encouraged by the recent 
a.dministrative decision to pay women counselors — this appax*entiy was not undei* con- 
sideration in the Spring of 1971. Thei^e will be 26 counselors for about 600 women and 
25 counselors for about 1000 men residents. In addition, the women residents of More- 
wood have four full-time staff resident assistants (including one head resident assistant) 
and five part-time assistants (women during the day and men at night) compared to only 
one resident assistant for men residents. These additional nine staff people and 11 
extra counselors are a large portion of higher costs for women residents. 

There are no curfews for either men or women residents. Morewood is locked at 
12:00 midnight Sunday through Thursday and 1:00 a. in. Fridaj^ and Saturday to prevent 
non-residents from entering. 

If women residents need additional security measures, a more appropriate and 
economical arrangement might be possible. For example, one security guard could be 



on dut\* riitcr The ).iuiidi:v4' is loc]:c.c: until it is ?'ec>poncd — or a telcphono for convoTun icto.- 
tion bctvv'ccn ?.iore\‘.’ood crarancc and the securior office coi;]r' K'^c installed so thc.t durini;’ 
the least l>usy hours n. guard could go to the building and unlock tlic door for a resident 
to enter. It is clear that less expensive alternatives have nut been fully explored. 

The policy- on paiuetals is the sanne for men and women j^esidents, i. e. , visitation 
of the opposite sex in a resident’s room is poi-mitted fro.m 10 a.m. to 12 midnight 
Sunday through T]iurs(:]aL 3 ^ and from 10:00 a^m. to 1:30 a.m. Frida\^ and Sakurda^x 
Women residents in 1970-1^71 elected to decrease th.e hours for Friday- and Saturday/ 
one half hour, ioCo, fi'om 10:00 a.mno to 1:00 a.m. 



In the Public Hea.ring seme residorits of Morewood Ga-rdens expressed the feeling 
tha.t parietal rule.” are not enforced equally" for men and women students and that there 
is a double standard operating* in the practice of dorm policies. Students are responsible 
for enfo2X*ing the rules, thus onI\* studerrLs can bring complair/ ■■ of violations to the 
Men’s Dormitor^^ Council or Women’s Dormitory Council: members on butli Councils are 
elected sbudentSo During 1970-1971, nine violations were heard b\" Ivlen’s Dorxnitoiy 
Council and 15 by Womer/'s Dormitory Council. 



Pli^'Sical Facilities 

Most dormitory areas fer v/omen and men house two students in a room, unlike a 
suite arrangement which would permit greater privac}^ for individual residents. The 
Deans suggested that women’s greater interest in privaej^ might account for more women 
than men registering complaints. 

If the necessity’’ for five maintenance engineers is unusual for a building the size of 
Morewood, then the residents should not have to bear the cost. Normal costs for heat- 
ing iMorewood should be estimated and excessive costs should be recovered in some way 
other than charging women more than men. 

In an ideal setting, both men and women students should have the option of the kind and 
quality of housing tlaey are willing and alDle to pay for. Recognizing that such flexibility^ 
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is not 11)1 c v.'iiViO'it, wnlhriilcd ca})ilal, the Commission still canriol accept hi'j;PiCr c« 



for women resiccj'its ior pl'iysical arrarii;-c 2 :!'icnts I'^cyond their control ami without a coii'- 
mensuratc difference in qualitsn 



Costs 

Tabic 16 indicates Ihiat female students are i.->aying‘ substantially more for Univcrsiiv 
owTied liousing* llaan male students. In Morewood Gardens, wliere most female stndenis 
live, e>qoenses are hig’her tha,n those in the undorgi'aduate Hill dorms where most 
residents are men: the cost per student in INIcrcwood Gardens averages $120 more per 
year than in the Hill area. Higher costs are attributed to the resident staff, night 
security-" guard and a heating s^^stem which necessitates sa^laries for five additional 
maintenamce engineers. It appea.rs that the women students are not fully apprised of 

these costs, and it is not known if the services provided by resident staff and security 
personnel are services which the w orr^en would choose to pay for. 



Table IG, Dormitory Expenditures and Income, 197 0-1971 



Expenditure/ 
Income Items 


Morewood 

Woodlawn^^^ 


Mudg'e^^) 


Under- 
Gradua.te 
Kill Dormsd.d) 


Expenditures 








Salaries and Benefits 


‘>62 


207 


139 


Repair and Haintomnee 


113 


57 


91 


Utilities and Fuel 


60 


53 


35 


Amortization and Replacement 


251 


202 


192 


Other 


80 


100 


59 


Total 


766 


619 


516 


Income 








Semester Income^"^^ 


629 


578 


475 


Other 


54 


66 


8 


Total 


683 


644 


'483 


(1) Undergraduate rc.sidents only 


(includes 495 women 


and 217 men). 





(2) Includes SO women and no men. 

(3) Includes 21 women rend 72B men. 

(4) Avera.ge fee per student. 

O 
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C om mu ni call on s 

Prior to the writiiig of the preliminary rc]*)ort tiic siil^'ccmniillcc in\'cstiii:atinG: the 
housing area heard fx'om students and felt from their own experience that many ques- 
tions (or eoiTiplaints) were referred from adminlsti'ali ve office to adminislrati\'e office 
without satisfactor}" definiti\*e response. However, tlie letLer from t-ie Deans to the 
Commission states tliat the '-Dean of Student Afiairs has ultimate responsihulit;/’ for 
^^parietal hours and curfe^vs, the student counselor program, staff responsibilities in 
the dormitories, housing assignments., security" aira Lhe v/omen^s assembly. It stales 
further that ^'the doors are open for ail students to present any problems or recommenda- 
tions through the menhs and wo 7 nen*s dormitory councils to the Dean of Student Affa.l7:s.^* 
Although the administration may believe that the students have adequeVtc avenues of 
communication, if the students find existing channels inadequate, new channels will need 
to ho develoDed. 



Counseling a.nd Study Skills 

At the beginning of 197 0-1971, the Counseling Center (CC) and tl:e Study Skills Center 
(SSC) functioned as separate administrative units, the former reportir.g to the Dean of 
Student Affairs and the latter to a committee composed of the Dean of Stxident Affairs, 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs and the Vice President for Administration and 
Planning. At the end of 1970-1971, the two Centers were combined under the Counseling- 
Center Director, and the position of Director of Shady Skills Center was eliminated. The 
Dean of Student Affairs defended this decision during public discussion in Faculty Senate 
councils and in Student Senate as due to budget considerations and not to negative evalua- 
tion of the SSC or its Director. However, since the SSC Director was a woman and the 
Counseling Center Director is a man, the decision resulted in the elimination of one of 
the few directorships held by a woman at CMU. * Since the Study Skills Center Director 
ultimately left CIMU after her administrative position was eliminated, the Counseling 
Cwiiier lost her services as a counselor. In its IVeiiminary Deport, tlie Commission 
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rccojrnncTided dial the position vacated by a woman in the Coimselins Ccirler be rcrUlcd 
be a woman. As a result of this recommendation contract negotiations with a male 
candidate were terminated and two part time women counselors (approximately oiie full 
time equivalent) have been appointed instead. Thus the number of fi’.il time equivalent 
male and female counselors in the SSC and CC will be the same in 1971 as it was in 1970.. 
i.e. , a total of 1. 5 women and 2. 0 men. The Commission believes it important that this 
ratio continue beca.use of the number of women sti_idents who use the services - 

As Table 17 shows, in 197 0-1971 women used the Counseling Center in far greater 
proportion than their numbers in the student body. Thirty-nine percent used the CC 
compared with 25 percent of women at CMU. Overall, 35 percent of the users of both 
Centers were women. 



Table 17: Students Seen at Counseling and 
Stud\" Skills Cei:ilers in 1970-1971 





Women 




Total 


Percent: 

Women 


Counseling 


1G7 


263 


430 


39 


Study Skills 


21 


92 


113 


19 


Total 


188 


355 


543 


35 



In the Comniissiords second Public Hearing, the Counseling Center Director \vas 
asked to comment on recent research (summarized in me Proceedings of the Hearing) 
in ^vhich counselors were found to have negative stereotypes of women. The counseling 
Center Director said tliat, to the best of his knowledge^ his staff harbored no bias 
against women. He also said tliat he had. personallv made every effort to retain his 
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li!S moy,i cxpc-ricncc'd woman cou 



elcu: in llie face of Ijud^ct ciilbacKs, 



The CC docs not ha\*e any special programs for womcni students. The SSC did offer 
group counseling* to first \*ear women in CIT-i\ITS during 1970-1971, prepared a hrioi 
report comparing male and female clients and began a study of the academic maturation 
of women students. 

In discussions with the Bureau of Placements staff and with the Aliiinna.e Task Force 
of WCM, both groups expressed theix' desix^eto woxis. mox-'e close] 3 ' witli the Counseling 
Center and the Study Skills Center to develop career seminars fox' women students and 
alumnae. The Dii'ector of CTvIAP also said that his staff hopes to woi'k with a membex' 
of the CC staff as CMAP increases its counseling resoui'ccs to include women. 



Sex Counseling 

Although the Chiu Health Centex' does net keep x'ecords of pci'sons I'eferred to a 
g^mecologist, some evidence of need comes fx'om the records ■■ pt by Planxied Pax'cnt- 
hood. Froxxx Septeixxber to December 1970, 23 i^crnale CD.ITJ students used these sex'vices. 
These x^epi'esent the highest percentages of female students using Planned Pax'enthood 
sei'vices fox* any univei'sit^" in the Pittsburgh area. 

Dui'ing these same nxonths the Pittsbux'gh Free Clinic found that 7 0-50 percent of its 
caseload was for g^oiecological sexndces. Although thex'c ax'e no data as to how many of 
these were CMU students, it ina^^ be safelj' assumed that because of its proximity to 
ClMlj the Free Clinic was utilized b^^ some CMU students. 

At a meeting of Planned Parenthood on January 12, 1971, Dx\ Hinchliffe, Dix'ectox* 
of Uni vein's itj^ of Pittsburgh Health Sex'vices, repox'ted that Pitt had recentl\^ established 
a g^mecological service for students. The service has a two to three week waiting list. 
About 55 percent of the students using the gymecologicai serwee do so for birth control. 

The American College Health Association has recently suggested that unwamted 
pregnancies represent a significant health px'oblem on manj^ campuses and that manj^ 
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col]ep:c health services have been negligent in meeting tl:e need for contraceptive 
services. Referral to other agencies evades tlic question and leads to a duplication 
of work, and possibly inadequate records of the students- health background. 

Penn Stale has recently instituted a gynecological service for students through the 
University" Health Service. Of the females who use the health ser\i.cc 50 percent use the 
gyniecological service. About 25 percent do so for birth control information. At Penn 
State thei'e is no fee charged for the services. Three of the thirteen M.D. “^s on the 
health serrtce staff work with birth control serrtces. 

From these data it seems evident that CMU is behind the times in failing to serve 
its students by prortding a gynecological and birth control serrtce. 

In addition to its concern that CISIU provides no gynecological seiwuces or birth con- 
troi information to women students, the Commission also noted that no programs exist 
that are designed to provide opportunities to both women and men students to discuss 
their questions and concerns about sexual behavior with individuals who are both pro- 
fessionally qualified and attitudinaliy non- judgmental^ For example, the Health Center 
might work with the Counseling Center to develop joint counseling programs for student 
groups using as co-counselors a gynecologist and a psychologist. 

Student Acti\ities 

In view of the importance of leadership qualities in attaining career goals, the 
Commission was interested in gathering information on the number of women students 
in such positions. For 1970-1971 the Commission found that of 41 active co-educationai 
student organizations in addition to Student Government, only four were headed by women 
within Student Government, four of six Committees had women as heads. 

^^^April 1970 resolution I'ead by Mrs. Stoner to the Planned Parenthood Meeting of 
College Representatives, Mrs. Stoner was quoting a report adopted by the ACHA 
at meeting April 17, 1970 in Boston, Massachusetts. 



Tlicso 7'csul1s show t]:at whiJe won'icn ay^parenlly do assume leadership roles in 
Student Government, they rarely do so in other eo-cducational ^'roups. It is unclear 
from Commission data whether women, avoid competing for leadership positions, or 
whether they do compete, but are unsuccessful. In eitl:ier case, the data are consistent 
with the general social patterns in which v^omen assume subordinate positions and men 
occup 3 ^ positions of leadership. 

In one of the Commissiords Public Hearings, the concept of role models was presented 
to the Dean of Student Affairs. He indicated that bis Division canplo^'S maiw professional 
women who can serve as role models for women students. Ho\^^eve^, since the majority- 
of these women are in traditionally female fields (e.g. , food services, residence care, 
women’s ph^'sical education, health ser\i.ces, etc.), the\’' do not provide models that will 
widen the horizons of our undergraduate women. 

Placement 

In March of 1971, Commission members interviewed the Director of Placement on 
the subject of placement policies and procedures. Placemem functions include the 
offering of counsel and advice to students and alumni about their career goals and about 
the characteristics of various career fields: identification and selection of prospective 
emplo 3 ^ers; job hunting strategy and techniques; the coordination of on-campus recruiting 
by employers; the collection, preparation and issuance of credential files to potential 
einplo 3 ^ers; and the direct referral of candidates to specific positions available. 

The Bureau of Placements provided the Commission with a summary of placements 
for the class of 1969-1970, an anaU-sis of Bureau usage b 3 ^ men and women students in 
the current senior class and a comparison of salar 3 ^ offers ma.de to CI\'IU women and men. 
This information was presented in Public Hearing #2, April 1, 1971. Placement provided 
information for 1969 and 1970 on the number of graduates, the number who reported that 
they were emplo 3 '^ed (by’ business and industry, g'overnment or academic organizations) 

o 
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t]:e nunibcr conliiiuin.i^* cducnlion, myrnV^ci^ who cntorcc] military 

service and the number v/ho had iiot filed a record with tlie Bureau, This information \\‘as 



presented in tables with breakdowns collc^'e and degree: the detailed tables are available 
in Commission files. The Bureau of Pl'.cements^ massive task is evident in the number of 
graduates it esn potentially service — CMU had a total of 1093 graduates at all degree levels 
and from all colleges in iC70, 

Table IS: Placement Suimr-ar^j^ for Women Bachelor Degree Graduates 

in 197 0 for Three Colleges 





Total Number 
of Graduates 


Percent Women 
Graduates 


Total Number 
of Placeinents 


Percent t^'omen 
Placements 




340 


11 


125 


8 


CFA 


177 


46 


63 


41 


H&SS 


129 


69 


43 


70 


(1) 

Includes 


Indus Vi'ial x^dministrati 


on majors 







During 1^)7 0, the Bureau of Placements succeeded in placing women from the c6~educational 
colleges almost in proportion to their numbers among the graduates. Table 18 shows that 
70 percent of the H5:SS placements were women while women were 69 percent of the graduates. 
But for CIT and CFA. slightly lower percentages of the job placements are for women com- 
pared with the proportion of women among graduates. CIT had 11 percent women in its 
graduating class, but women I'eceived only eight percent of all job placements. CFA had 
46 percent women graduates with women receiving 41 percent of tlie job placements. 

In its efforts to attract and inform employers about available job candidates, the Bureau 
is sometimes asked for specific attributes in prospective employees. The Bureau of Place- 
ments has made a practice of refusing requests for applicants if the employer implies restric- 
tion by race, sex or ancestral background. The Bureau will continue this practice. 
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The Bui'cau of Place^ncuts tried a new tliis past yeax" to inform cmiployers 

of the talent availalde in the curi'crit graduatin.a' class. Information on ]‘)articipatina seniors — 
job ol:)jecti\'es, dale of availabilit^s field of interest, etc. — was coiiipilcd and printed in a 
booklet entitled ’^Profiles of Candidates for Employment froj^n CMU^k The book was 
organized b\ department and pertir.ent sections were sent to 500-600 emploj'Ci-s some of 
whom had not been on this campus before. The Bureau’s staff is hopeful that this ’’Profiles 
of Candidates for Employment from Ci\IU” will be particularly helpful to \vomen b 3 ^ informing 
employers about ClXIU’s women graduates. 

Table 19. Senior Women’s Use of Bureau of PlacGjnent for Pour Colleges 





Total 
Seniors ^ 


Percent 

Women 

Seniors 


Total 

Placernent 

Users*^"^^ 


Percent 

Women 

Users 


CIT 


247 


2 


196 


2 


A-ns 


112 


29 


59 


36 


CFA 


129 


35 


31 


52 


H&SS 


96 


66 


41 


13 



Represents total male and female students reported as seniors in each college. 

( 2 ) 

Represents number of male and female students using the Placements services through 
the establishment of credential files and inteiwdLew with employers on campus. 



Statistical information from the Bureau shows that women use the services 
in somewhat greater proportions than men, yet are less successful in being placed in jobs 
through the ser\nce. Table 19 shows that in 1\HS, CFA and K&SS senior women users com- 
prise higher percentages than their actual representation in the senior class. In CIT, 
however, the percentage of women users equals their proportion of the class. It is possible 
that women’s greater use of the placement service results from poor career counseling prior 
to their senior year. Perhaps they lack knowledge of requirements to take advantage of some 
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carc^er oi^portur.itios. acklilion, \hc Hi rector ol‘ I iircra’- aC:;. ’:c'r.tou laat wou.cm: 
arc intcroslcd in cra*ccr areas for wbicli civiploycrs do litilc, if any, on-c:anipus 7'ccriniing. 
It is clear that special progj'aiiiS need to be developed to aid women students seeking em- 
pl 03^ m c j 1 1 op o r 1 u n i t i c s . 

At the request of alumnae, questions on services to v/ornen graduates were also raised. 
Although tiic Job Advisor^!' Service located at Chatham College (sponsored by the Womenbs 
Alumriae Club Council) is able to counsel women v;ishi])g to reenter the work force after 
self-ehosen ^retirement'' for cliild-rearing responsibijilios or ether reasons, they are 
not able to adequaJoly place women in career positions. There is a small pubiicp.lion on 
alumnae similar to the new "Profiles on Candidates for Employment" w’hich is sent out to 
about 200 employers. Alumnae have testified, however, that the Pureau of Placements has 
not provided assistamcc to them in their efforts to obtain jobs. The Bureau lias in the past 
"low-keyed" their alumnae placement efforts. ATdiough tlie Cor: mission recognizes the 
need for currently graduating students to receive first priority in the services of Placement, 
the request for seiwices to pa.st graduates seems a leginmate one. Increasing numbers of 
women are seclting employment in theii* middle yCcirs and it is suggested that the Bureau 
re-evaluate its current practice of "lo\v-key" effort to meet increased alumnae demand. 
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FINDi:\C;S RIX'.ARDTNG WOMEN ET^IPLOYEES 

Tliis section presents tlie work situmions of the two g:cnervA categories of employees: 
the faculty, wlio form about one quarter of tlie University’s lalDor force, and t]*iC; staff, 
including* administrative levels as well as all other white collar and blue collar workers. 

A rather detailed study of work-related matters for the faculty was made possible b\- 
Dr. Edward R. Schatz, Vice President for Academic Affairs, who provided a sizeable 
part of the data to be reported. We appreciate his willing and speedy response to the 
Commission’s requests for these data. In addition, we acloiowledge the assistance provided 
by Ms. Frances Gibson and IMr. Alfred Gibbens, The section on faculty begins with the 
distril:>ution of women in the various ranks, departments and colleges, and then reports on 
their representation in University committees. We go on to detail their contract status 
for the next two years, the percentages of women in tenured positions and the extent to 
which women I'eceive supported leaves-of-absence. Next we indicate salaiw differentials 
between women and men within ranks amd colleges, as well as fringe benefits. We review 
issues raised by faculty women in closed hearings. Finallt'^ we conrpare women and men 
in terms of marital status and number of children in order lo reveal the familial aspects 
which can influence women’s work patterns. 

Data on staff and administrative eniplo^^ees were provided through the efforts of many: 
Mr. Richard D. Strathmeyer, Vice President for Business Affairs; Mr. William E. Nelson, 
Director of the Department of Personnel Services and Mr. Raymond Colgan of Personnel; 
Mr. Bruce Byers and Mr. Dennis Hill of IMIC; Dr. R.ayniond Parshall and Ms. Ed3The 
Havekotte of the President’s office; Mr. George Luster, Treasurer, Mr. Harold Larsen, 
Controller, and Mr. Robert Boldin, Assistant to the Treasurer. In addition, other persons 
expedited the data collection process: Ms. Marion Harper and Ms. Beck^’ D^'e. We appre- 

ciate the willing work and assista.nce contributed b^’ all those mentioned here as well as the 
work of other University emplcy^ees who may have participated indirectly*' in the collection 
process . 
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In the section on steff and administrative cm rdoyoes , we show their location iii various 
job categ'ories ranging from executives to unskilled workers. Following this, we ro})ort 
on the pattex'n of job terminations for women and men. Then salaries are compared for 
women and men within detailed job categories, and the grade structure pertaining to salaries 
of non-exempt emplo 3 ’ees is presented. Average total fringe benefits within each job 
ca.t.cgory ai'c contrasted for women and men, hut specific dollar values of six different 
fringe benefits for all University employees are also indicated to clarify the differentials. 
Finall\^ we describe the Commission's public hearings on employees. 

In addition to the public hearing's, the Commission received private testimony expressing 
grievances of individ'ual women employees. Since the Commission was an investigator' 
bod^s it could not adjudicate such cases. Whenever possible, complainants were referred 
to University officials and committees for assistance. These individual grie\'ances reflect- 
ing sex-related discrimination, strengthened the Commission's concern that CMU establish 
an Office of Equa.1 Opportunity to which complainants may bring cases of sex discrimination 
for objective c\aluation. 

This section describes in detail the various ways in which inequities based on gender 
operate. It highlights the fact that the slogans — equal opportunity, and equal pay for equal 
work — are inx’ths. F-oth in the material and honorific reward structure, men are 



consistently favored over womens 

A few explanatory \vords must be added here before the reader proceeds. For both 
faculty* and staff, the average salaries are based on varying numbers of individuals. In 
some cases, the numlDer of persons is small — perhaps three or four make up a category. 
Statistically sophisticated readers might argue that an average based on so few cases is 
invalid. Indeed we heartily concur with the statistical limitations of such data. For this 
reason, the number of cases is given in salary and fringe benefit tables. The small nuin- 
bez'S in some categories dramatize the scant presence of women. Readers are reminded 
that despite the small numbers, the patterns are consistent and clear — the salary differen- 
tials almost always favor men. The average salary differences both for facult}^ and staff 
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reveal not only that the discrepancies are real but they ax'O often vc ! 

Faculty Employees 
Distribution of Women in the Faculty 

The best estimate a\^ilable for 1970-1971 is that there are 5G$) facult\’ members in 
all ra.nks (See Table 20). Of these 46S work full-time and 101 part-time. While women 
comprise 12 percent of the faculty, thej" are heavily represented among the part time 
faculty — women are close to one quarter of this category. Only 10 percent of full time 
faculty are women. The minute representation of women in the top three ranks may be 
seen in Table 21. Women make up 11 percent of assistant and associate professors, but 
the 3 * are less than three percent of full professors. At the top, there are a sca,nt four 
female full professors. The lowest rank has the highest representation of women — 26 
percent of instructors. Thus a clearcut finding emerges: the ’'ligher the rank, the fewer 

the women. 

Table 20. Number and Percent of Full time and Part time Faculty" Women and Men^^^ 







WoiT) e: 


iX 


I\Ien 










Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




Full time 




46 


10 


422 


90 


468 


Part time 




24 


24 


77 


76 


101 




Total 


70 


12 


499 


88 


569 



Based on 1970-1971. 
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Table 21. Number and Percent of Full time Faculty Women and Men 
Within Ranks for the Entire Universit\' 



Rank 


Women 


Men 




NumV.)or 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Professor 


4 


3 


140 


97 


144 


Associate 


15 


11 


119 


89 


134 


Assistant 


17 


11 


135 


89 


152 


Instructor 


10 


26 


28 


74 


38 


Total 


46 


10 


422 


90 


468 



Apart from the all female MMCC facultj-, the Humanities and Social Sciences College 
has the highest proportion of women facult}- on the campus: 18 percent. The women are 

concentrated largely in Flodeim Languages (38 percent) and English (20 percent), while 
History has onl\^ 11 percent. The College of Fine Arts rante second with 13 percent. In 
Drama and IMusic, slightl 3 - over one quarter of their faculties are female, but Painting 
and Sculpture has only nine percent. The School of Urbs,n and Public Affairs and the Grad- 
uate School of Industrial Administration (including the Ps\mholog 3 * and Statistics Depart- 
ments)each have seven percent, while Mellon Institute of Science has two percent (totallx'^ 
accounted for bj- Biological Sciences) and Carnegie Institute of Technology- has none. 
Fourteen academic departments in the University employ no women faculty members at 
all — these are listed in Table 22. 

This situation is appalling when one considers that, nationally^, many of the disciplines 
involved have produced women doctorates from which faculty could be recruited. To 
illustrate this point, the Commission presents statistics on degrees conferred to women 
both by CMU and nationally for 1967-1968. Table 23 shows, for example, that six percent 
of 1968 doctorates in mathematics were awarded to women. Even more striking is the fact 
that in 1968, CIMU awarded 11 percent of its mathematics doctorates to women. Yet, the 
O 







Table 22. Numl^er and Percent of Women Faculty Within 
Departments and Ranks for All Colleg'cs (1) 



Rank Total Faculty Percent 





Department Professor 


Associate 


Assistant 


Instructor 


in Department 


P'emale 


CFA; 


Architecture 


0 


0 


0 


0 


21 


0 




Design 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 




Drama 


1 


0 


3 


1 


24 


26 




Music 


1 


4 


0 


1 


23 


27 




Painting & Sculpture 


0 


1 


1 


0 


21 


9 


CIT; 


Biotechnology 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 




Chemical Eng'. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 




Civil Eng. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 




Electrical Eng. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26 


0 




Mechanical Eng. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


28 


0 




Metallurgy 


0 


0 


0 


0 


17 


0 


GSIA; 


AIMS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


20 


0 




Economics 


0 


0 


1 


0 


13 


8 




Psychology 


0 


0 


4 


c 


29 


14 




Statistics 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


0 


H&SS; 


English 


1 


3 


1 


1 


30 


20 




Histoiy 


0 


1 


2 


0 


27 


11 




Modem Languages 


0 


1 


1 


1 


8 


38 


MIS: 


Biological Sciences 


0 


1 


0 


1 


6 


33 




Cheinistr3^ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


0 




Computer Science 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 




Mathematics 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


0 


MMCC: 


Ph^^sics 

Business & Resource 


0 


0 


0 


0 


36 


0 




Management 


1 


4 


3 


5 


13 


100 


SUPA: 




0 


0 


1 


0 


• 15 


7 



(1) Based on 1970-1971 figures for fuiltime facultyo 













Table 23. Percent of learned Dec;*reep Conferred to Women 
Nationally and at CMLJ in 1937-1368 (1) 



Bachelor Master*s Doctorate 

National C]\IU Nation al C:MU Nation al CMB 



Architecture 



0.0 0.0 0.0 



Music 

Speech and Dramatic Arts 

Fine and Applied Arts, 
Other 

CIT- MIS 

Biology 

Computer Science 
Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering- 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metallurgy and ^Material 
Science 

Physics 

Statistics 

Engineering*, all other 
fields 

H&SS 

English and Literature 

History 

Psy^chology 

Modern Languag*es 

GSIA 

Business and Commerce 
Economics 



4.3 


6. 1 


5. 0 


56.4 


52. 9 


43.7 


56.4 


52. 9 


50. 2 


52, 0 


45.3 


37. 0 



31. 8 


40. 0 


28. 8 


12. 7 


— 


5. 4 


18. 1 


32.0 


20. 5 


C. 9 


4. 9 


1.2 


0. 5 


7. 7 


0. 7 


0.4 


1. 1 


0. 5 


37. 5 


28. 6 


24. 8 


0. 4 


G. 0 


0.3 


1. 6 


6.3 


0.5 


5. 9 


8.0 


4. 6 


17. 6 


— 


15. 9 


3.2 


0.0 


0. 7 



67.3 


100.0 


56. 6 


35.3 


92.3 


28. 0 


42.2 


61. 9 


29. 9 


— 


— 


55. 5 


5. 6 


4. 8 


2.2 


10. 7 


66. 7 


10,3 



22. 


2 


14. 


6 


— 


10. 


0 


18. 


6 


o 

o 


40. 


0 


34. 


0 


— 



— 


22. 9 


— 


— 


o 

o 


o 

o 


25. 0 


8. 1 


33. 0 


o 

o 


o 

00 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


14.3 


6. 1 


11.1 


o 

o 


o 

CO 


o 

• 

o 


o 

o 


1. 0 


o 

o 


o 

o 


2. 1 


5. 6 


o 

o 


1.6 


— 





o 

o 


— 



76. 9 


26. 6 


1 

1 

1 


20. 0 


13. 1 


— 


o 

o 


22. 0 


0.0 


— 


31. 0 


— 


4.5 


3. 0 


0.0 


o 

o 


5. 8 


0. 0 
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Institutional Data, U.S. 



CJ\rU Department of Mathematics has no woman on its faculty* CMU^s Chemistry faculty 
contains no women, yet that Department gave one third of its doctoi-ates in 1967-lDGS to 
women and nationally, eight percent of chemistry doctorates went to women. Since CMU 
seems to educate more women in the sciences and engineering than the national avei'age, 
it is astounding that so few women people the !MIS faculty and in the CIT there are none at 
all. In the same year, 22 percent of ps 3 ’Chology^ Ph.D^s went to women, but CMU^s 
Ps 3 *chology' Department gave no doctorates to women; onl^^ 14 percent of its present 
faculty is female* 

Representation of Vv^omen on University Commit t ees 

At Carnegie -Ivlellon Universirt^ as at many other universities, important decisions 
affecting the professional and personal lives of faculty and non-faculty emplo\^ees are made 
through committees which function as working bodies for the Faculty Senate, the Colleges 
and Departments. At the request of tiie Cominission chairperson, a surve^j- of the represen- 
tation of women on various CMU committees vras prepared b\^ Ms. Carol Kaufman. The 
full Kaufman report is available from Commission files; a summary of major findings is 
presented below, organized into the following five sections: (1) Faculty Senate committees; 

(2) tenure and promotions committees; (3) college Councils; (4) college and University 
committees, academic and administrative; (5) Board of Trustees. 

Faculty Senate Committees 

All full-time faculty members above the rank of first year instructor are members of 
the Faculty organization and as such are eligible to be appointed or elected to the Faculty Senate 
committees as well as the Senate^s standing and ad hoc councils. The actual representation 
of women is given in Table 24. The percentage of women senatoi's is slightly higher than 
the percentage of full time women faculty, a finding which indicates that women have and 
take advantage of opportunities to participate in the Faculty Senate. 
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Table 24. Facult}^ CoiDmittecs 



Faculty Senate (Elected, A]j]jointed, Ex Officio) 



Elected ijy department 
Appointed by the President 
Ex Officio 




1970-1971 
3 women 

1 woman 

2 women 


3 971-1972 
6 women 

1 woman 

2 women 


Total numlier of members — 1970-1971 - 

Number of women 1970-1971 - 

Percentage women of total — 19 70-1971 - 


45 

11% 


5 women total 


9 women total 


Total number of members--1971-1972 - 

Number of women ^ — 1971-1972 - 

Percentage women of tota.1- 1971-1972 - 


62 

9 

14%. 







Faculty Senate Councils (Elected, Appointed, Ex Officio) 



Educational Policy 
Faculty Affairs Council 
Research Policy Council 
Planning Council 
Executive Committee 
Percent Women in Comic ils 



1970-1971 
3 women (14 total) 
1 woman (10) 

0 women (13) 

1 woman (13) 

1 woman (9) 

10 percent 



1971-1972 
3 women (14 total) 
2 women (12) 

2 women (14) 

2 women (12) 

1 woman (9) 

16 percent 



In addition to the Senate Councils itemized in Table 24, there are another eight com- 

( 1 ) 

mittees of the Senate. Women have served on six of the cig’ht; the two exceptions are 
the Budget Committee and the Committee to develop procedures for faculty re\4ew. The lat- 
ter committee was ad hoc and activity ended May 19 71. Since these two committees were 
(and in the case of the Budget Committee will continue to be) involved in matters of impoi*- 
tance to all facult 3 ^ the lack of women on them is of prime importance to all facult^^. 



Tenure and Promotion Committees 

Yevy few women faculty sit on Universitj^ or College tenui'c and promotion committees, 
partly because man^^ of the colleges and departments require that onl^" tenured professors 
sit on these committees - 



(1) Election Committee, Nominating Committee, Social and Welfare Committee, 
)mmittee on C-IvIAP, Budget Committee, Committee for Facult^^ Review. 
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In CFA, durin.cj 1970-1971, there were no female faculty members on the Nomination 
Committee for llic Department of Design (since tiaere are no female faculty in tlie Depart- 
ment) or the Department of Architecture (one tenured woman was eligible to sit); the Com- 
mission was unable to obtain information about women on the Tenure and Promotion Com- 
mittees for the other CFA Departments, or the College Committee of CFA. 

For CIT-MIS, there are no women faculty eligible to sit on committees since there are 
no women faculty. 

For li&SS, of the three departments which have departmental committees (English, 
History and Psycholog^^) women participate only in the Department of English. The 
exclusion of women from the promotion committee for Psycholog}^ is particularly^ intei'cst- 
ing, since that Department, which does not require all of its committee members to be 
tenured faculty, had four eligil^le women faculty in 1970-1971. 

In GSIA and SUPi^ , there v/ere no women on the Tenure Committees for 1970-1971 
since none of the women met requirements of rank. 

In the academic year 1970-1971 two of 17 menabers of the University Committee on 
Tenure and Promotion frr Non-tenured Appointments were women; one of 17 members on 
the University Committee for Tenure and Promotion or Tenured Appointments was a woman. 
(One position on each of these committees is mandated for a member of the MMCC faculty.) 

College Councils 

Membership on the various college councils is largely ex officio. Thus, most college 
councils include the deans, department heads, assistant or associate deans, and Uiuver- 
sity" officei'S. In CIT-]\'IIS, there were two women on the College Council in 1970-1971, 
reflecting the existence of one female department head in Biology^' and the inclusion of a 
female representative from the Hunt Library^. For 1971-1972, the possibility of female 
representation will be solely from the Hunt Library. 

Members of the College Council in CFA include the officers of the faculty' of the College, 
department heads.- the Director of Admissions, the President, the Vice President for 
O 
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Academic Affairs and clocked student representatives. Since the Chairman-Elect of the 
CFA faculty for 3 971-1972 is a woman, there will be a woman on the Council for tlie 
following yen.r. During 1970-1971, the onl^" woman on the Couneil was one of the five 
eleeted student representatives. 

The College Council of H&SS is also primarily constituted administrative persons: 
members include the Dean, the Assistant Dean, the itepartment heads, olficers of the 
College faculty, the Director of C-MAP, students and the University officers included 
on other councils- Two women facult}' serve on this Council in their capacit\^ as Secretary 
of the lUvSS faculty and Assistant Doan of the College: in addition, six of the ten student 
members are women. 

The College Council for MivICC is largely composed of women, reflecting the fact 
that most of the administrative heads are women. Membership on the Council includes 
the Deaui of the College, the Assistant Dean, officers of the College, one student repre- 
sentative, and the University officers who are also memibers of the otlier councils. The 
women members of the Council are the Assistant Dean, all officers of the isIMCC faculty, 
and the one student representative. 

College and Universit}^ Committees 

There are six committees which are concerned with graduate degrees in the various 
Colleges of the University. Membership on each of these committees is primaril^^ ex 
officio, as on tlie college councils, and because of the limited number of women in posi- 
tions of academic administration there are few of them on the graduate committees. 

Thus, no women are eligible to serve on the Committee on Graduate Degrees for CIT-IVIIS, 
for CFA, or for the Graduate Degrees Coordinating Committee. Women do serve on the 
Committee on Graduate Degrees for H&SS and AIMCC (two women through MMCC), and 
for 1970-1971 there was one woman on the Committee on Graduate Degrees in SUPA, 

In addition to the graduate degree committees, there were at least eight other Univer- 
sity committees operating in 1970-1971 which were concerned ^vith the various aspects of 
O 
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University adminislralicn. Tliesc coniTnittoes include the. Hunt Library Faculty Cornniit- 
tec: the Management Committee: Security Policy Advisory Board; the Policy Advisoiy 
Committee; the Universit}^ Committee on Goals, Rights and Responsibilities: the Steering 
Committee for Administrative Systems; the Computation Council; and the Executive Board 
for Coniputalion Services. Women serve on tliree of these eight committees: there was 
one female student on the University Committee on Goals, Rights and Responsibilities; 
there are two women out of 29 members on the Policy Advisory Committee (these two 
women include a student representative from the Association of Women Students and the 
Chairperson of the MMCC Faculty); and 11 out of 30 members of the Security Policy 
Advisor^^ Board are women, and a woman student is its vice chairperson. No women 
are eligible to serve on the Management Committee or the Steering Committee for Admin- 
istrative S^'stems, both of which are composed of high-level Universit 3 " officials. Women 
would be eligible for the Hunt Library' Faculty Committee, the Computation Council and 
possibl\" the Executive Board for Computation Services, aJthough the authorizing state- 
ment for that board refers to male membership* 

Board of Trustees : As of 1970-1971, there were no women Life Trustees, two \vomen 
Special Term Trustees and no women as Alumni Trustees. Openings did occur for three 
Special Term Trustees and three Alumni Trustees in 1971, None were filled by w^omen. 

The Contract Status of Women Faculty 

The contract status for the 46 women in fulltime positions from instructor to full 
professor in 1970-1971 reveals the continuing depletion of women from the faculty ranks. 
About 20 percent of these women will leave the University by June 1972 including three 
of the four full professors. At present MMCC includes 28 percent of faculty wmmen. By 
1973, when all contracts terminate for the present Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
facult^s women in the total full time faculty will drop from 10 percent to seven percent. 

Contract terminations for 1971 and 1972 in ail faculty ranlcs disproportionately select 
women. Of the 43 terminations, 23 percent are women, even though women are only 10 



[)crccnl of Ih-C full lime faculty. Wlicn terminations, retirements and resignations are 
considered iogetlmr, triO sa}re pieturc holds: women comprise 24 percent of lltose GO 
facull\' members lea\'ing the Uni\'ersity although again they make up only 10 percent of 
the full time faculty. 

Further indication of practices wliich discriminate against women comes from the 
types of contracts awarded wonen assistant professors. A study of the number of 
women and men in that rank during 1970-1971 with one, two or three 3 ‘car contracts is 
striking. It shows that v/nile 95 percent of the 135 men have three year contracts, only 
71 percent of the 17 Vvomcn have them. By contrast, 2S percent of the women hold one 
or two 3 ^ear contracts as against five percent of the men assistant professors. The 
tendenc 3 " to give women short-term contracts occurs in ^SIA, CFA and H^:SS. 

This clear pattern of inequity/ emerges from these several elements of women’s con- 
tract status: the proportion of women in the faculU-' will be greatlj^ depleted over the 
next two 3 ^ears; women leave the Universit 3 ^ both involuniariu* and voluntarily in far 
greater proportions than their representation on the facult\u as assistant professors, 
tlie 3 '' more often have short-term contracts than men. 



Tenure 

A study of tenured faculty’ reveals that a notably high proportion of facult 3 ^ in the 
associate and full professor ranks is tenured: 75 percent. This percentage includes 
deans, all of whom are tenured, several Mellon Institute of Science researchers and a 
few administrators. Women comprise only seven percent of the 227 tenured faculty mem- 
bers, although 11 percent of associate professors are women and ten percent of the total 
fulltime faculty are v% omen. Clearl 3 J' women do not become tenured in proportion to their 
representation on the faculty and in the eligible associate professor ranlc. Among those 
who are tenured, the women are about equally drawn frorri CFA, H&SS and MMCC, and 
the 3 »' are predominantl 3 ^ in the associate professor ranlc. Thus of the 16 tenured women, 
three quarters of them are associate profess ors„ 
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The quest ] 021 inust be raised: W]:i.y are the tenured women predominantly associate 
professors? There was until verj^ recently, a greater tendency in CFA to give tenure 
with promotion to associate professor. Our data for 197 0-1971 suggest a greater likeli- 
hood for women CFA faculU" to receive tenure at this stage: four out of five of the women 
associate professors are tenured while tv/o-thirds of the 36 men associate professors 
have tenure. Despite this, 56 percent of CFA^s 86 male facult\^ have tenure but only 46 
percent (six out of 13) of the female faculty have tenure. A very slight but similar ten- 
dency appears for H&SS: 36 percent of the 53 male faculty and 33 percent (four out of 12) 

of the female faculty have tenure. S^nce the total number of women in each college 
faculty is so small, these percentages should be viewed as tentative. 

Nevertlieless, these data evoke further questions: Do women remain in the associate 
professor rank longer than men or do the\^ stay associates indefinite!}^? Or ax'e the few’^ 
women wlio do attain the associate level more readily granted tenure? These questions 
can be asked here, but uirfortunately they cannot be answered easily. We attempted to 
cariw out a comiparative stady of time in ranlc for w^omen and men — but the needed data 
were not available. 



Faculty Leaves Aw^arded by C]\IU 

During the six-year period betw^een 1966-1967 an*d 1971-1972, the University received 
78 applications for CIMU supported leave and granted 56 of these. Among those granted, 
women constituted only fiv^e percent or a total of three women. This compares unfavorably 
wdth the fact that women comprise ten percent of the total full time faculty. Three of the 
five women who applied received grants; 53 of 73 men who applied received grants. Among 
those 82 faculty who took leave with other sources of support, 12 percent were women. 

This suggests that a woman faculty member can more easily obtain leave support from 
outside agencies than from the University itself. More importantty, wmys need to be found 

to encourage women to apply for faculty leave, since r>uch a leave can facilitate scholarly 
work and promotion. 
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Faculty Salaries 

The sa]ai\y differentials between women and men are glaring. If average salaries of 
women and men are compared within ranks for the whole L’niversity, the differences are 
obvious. From Table 25, it can be seen that women full professors earn about $5, 000 
less per 3 ^ear on the a\-crag*e, women associate professors earn about S3, 300 less, women 
assistant professors earn SI, 200 less and women instructors average $190 less than men 
in the same ranks. Further, as Table 25 shows, ever}^ possible comparison save two 
between the sexes at every rank and within every college yields salary discrepancies which 
always favor men. The two exceptions are for full professors in CFA and H&SS where the 
dollar differences are -S5 and +$144, respectively. In all other cases, women are consist- 
ently disadvantaged in salaiw; the diiferences range from S160 to $5,750, Even in colleges 
with reasonable numbers of women facult}^ that is CFA and H&SS, the total average difference 
in salary' across all ranJvS is large and favors men. 

Because of the generally sparse representation of faculty weVien within most schools 
and departments, a special stud^^ was made of the three mixed sex departments \vi.th the 
largest numbers of women — English, Drama and INIusic, A closer look at these depart- 
ments reveals a general pattern of salaiy differentials urTavorable to women (see Table 26), 

In five of the eight possible comparisons, salary differences which favor men are substan- 
tiall 3 ^ greater than those few which favor women. The three exceptions in which women 
receive slightly higher average salaries are assistant professors in Drama, instructors 
and full professors in English, 

It is tempting to explain away the campus-wide tendency for women to be paid less than 
men by reference to the fact that the women cluster in the low paying fields — the humanities 
and fine arts. Still it is essential to stress that even within these fields, women’s salaries 
are generally lower than men’s in the same rank. 

Fringe Benefits for Faculty 

As with salary, fringe benefits are differentially distributed in favor c -n. The 
situation holds clearly whether one considers tlie University wide picture o situation 
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Table 25. Average Salary Differences Between IMen and Women 
for Full time Faculty Within Colleges (in Dollars) 



( 1 ) 



Rank 



Total 

Average 



Collec!,'e 


Professor 


Associate 


Assistant 


Instructor 


Difference 


CFA 


-5 


-2666 


-160 


-313 


-1716 


H&SS 


+144 


-1592 


-588 


-379 


-822 


GSIA 






-1535 






SUPA 






-1700 






MIS 




-5750 








Total 


M vV 

N=140 N=4 


M W 

N=119 N=--15 


M W 

N=135 N=17 


kl W 

N=28 N=10 




Average 
Salaiy 
b 5 ' Rank 


20741 15025 


14200 10890 


12100 10865 


8493 8300 





( 1 ) 



Based on ten-month salaiw vvdthcui fringe benefits for 197 0-1971. A - value indicates 
lower salary for women, a value indicates higher salary for women. For the 
numbers of faculty within each college and department see Table 22. 



Table 26. 



Average Salary Differences for Full time Faculty Men and Women 
Within Ranks for Selected Departments (in Dollars) 



( 1 ) 



Rank 



Department 


Professor 


Associate 


Assistant 


Instructor 


English 


+ 240 


-2020 


-729 


+ 400 


Drama 


-2333 




+ 458 




Music 


-225 


-2558 







^ Based on ten month salary without fringe benefits for 1970-1971. A - .value indicates loM^e 
salary for women, a value indicates higher salary for women. For the numbers of 
faculty within each college and department see Table 22. 



within colleges. As shown in Table 27, at every rank within every college (wdtli one ex- 
ception) which permits comparing women and men, the avei-age dollar value of fringe 
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Table 27. Average Dollar Value of Fringe Benefits for. Full time Faculty Men 



and Women bv Rank and Colluge 



College 


Professor 
Men Women 


Rank 

Associate 
Men Women 


Assistant 
Men Women 


Instructor 
Men Women 


CFA 


2575 


1593 


1775 


969 


960 


823 


711 


774 


H&SS 


227-5 


1914 


1885 


1484 


940 


674 


705 


554 


GSLA. 


2818 


— 


1428 


— 


968 


925 


552 


— 


SUPA 


1785 


— 


1678 


— 


764 


517 


— 


— 


MIS 


3134 


— 


1479 


1313 


854 


— 


673 


246 


CIT 


2846 


— 


1243 


— 


792 


— 


527 


— 


MMCC 


— 


1496 


— 


1377 


— 


1078 


— 


809 


Total 


N=140 


11 


N=119 


N=15 


N=135 


N=17 


00 

CM 

11 


N=10 


Average 
Fringe Benefits 
by Rank 


2S03 


1649 


1564 


1273 


885 


835 


682 


695 



^^^Based on lOTO-lSTl. P^or the numbers of women and men in rank within colleges and 
depaii:ments see Table 22, 



benefits is higher for men. The exception holds for CFA women instructors whose average 
benefits are higher. The Universit^’^vide situation is consistent with the pattern for men 
to receive higher benefits except for instructors. The dollar value of the difference in- 
creases consistently as one moves from assistant to associate to full professor. 

The above situation is exceedingly difficult to explain since fringe benefit policies are 
supposed to apply equally to both sexes. In order to stud^^ the situation more precisely, 
the total fringe benefits for each rank were calculated as a percent of the total compensa- 
tion. This permits answering the question: are women and men receiving similar pro- 

portions of their total compensation as fringe benefits? If one considers the average 
total proportion of fringe benefits for the University’ as a whole, women receive the 
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same porccntago of fringe benefits in the two ranks of associate and assistant professors, 
and a slightly higher percentage among instructors. But if the i^ropoi'tions are inspected 
in all 12 possible comparisons between women and men, nine of the 12 favor men. Thus 
the sex inequities found on the basis of salary have been repeated to the same degree in 
fringe benefits- 

From the fringe benefit and salary data presented here we can onl\^ conclude that 
faculty women are disadvantaged in total compensation. Further more refined evidence 
to bolster* this point about all women employees will be presented in the section on staff 
fringe benefits* 



Closed Hea.ring of Faculty Women 



In a closed hearing held April 9, 1971 with a group of faculty women, many concerns 
and complaints came to light. The group indicated that inequities operate to penalize 
women in several ways: 

(1) Women have no maternity leave arrangements which set uhe conditions in salary, 
rank, promotion a.rid tenux’e for such leave. Since married women assistant and 
associa.te professors are in their childbearing years, they need time out for these 
responsibilities with formal recognition of such matters. Such time out may re- 
quire periodic leaves of absence, part-time career lines and extension of the time 
before a tenure decision is made. 

(2) The imminent closing of Margaret Morrison Carnegie College will lead to a 
substantial reduction in the number of women faculty on the campus. So far there 
are no official plans to counteract that loss by vigorous recruiting of women in 
other departments and schools. Needed now is vigorous recruitment of women 
into CMU’s existing departments. Equally important is the development of new 
programs and curricula which will attract both women faculty and women students. 
The group urged serious consideration of programs such as the ore recently pro- 
posed for a Center for the Study of Human Potential. 

(3) Women faculty are often in fields which the University appears to consider peripheral 
rather than in the central ones, such as engineering, sciences, administration and 
management sciences. The women faculty may then carry heavy teaching loads, 
teach freshmen courses mainl^^ or teach courses which students and departments 
want taught, but for which academic recognition is low. 

(4) The many faculty women who work part-time are penalized through lack of fringe 
benefits and ineligibility to be considered for promotion and tenure. Furthermore, 
part-time faculty cannot belong to the Faculty Senate. 
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( 5 ) Librarians, who are mainly women, have faculty equivalent status but no faculty 
rank, Wliile tijcy are reprosen ted in the Facuit\‘ Senate, tliis confused definition 
of librarians' status puts them in a separate and problematic category. 

( 6 ) There are no mechanisms now o]*)erating to move women into academic administrative 
posts, such as department lieadships, deanships, and general Unlversit3^ administra- 
tion. 



Staff and Administrative Employees 

The Commission learned from a variety’ of sources that staff women perceive a great 
vacuum in work-related information on the campus. Questions about salaiyy ranges, pro- 
motion possibilities and job descriptions were brought to tlie Commission through many and 
varied sources: individual staff women wrote letters, man3* women attended the Commis- 

sion’s public hearing on emplo\'ees and some gave private testlmon3^, man\' women re- 
sponded to the Commissions ’s questionnaire on emplo\’ee problems, women from APOWE 
formed stud3^ committees to address particular concerns of staff women. Women of 
Carnegie-Mellon organized three public meetings to question Universit\’ administrators 
on emplo3^ee matters. The Commission files contain the documents which bear witness 
to the queries raised from all these sources. Suffice it to sa3" that the Commission con- 
siders CMU women staff eniplo3^ees as the single most aggrieved categor}’ on the campus. 
Man3^ perceive themselves as mistreated, underpaid and poorl3’ informed hy the admin- 
istration. The sections tliat follow will point up possible reasons for such dissatisfaction. 

Problems in Obtaining Employee Data 

Several critical difficulties confronted the Commission in its search for information 
about emplo3'ees. ( 1 ) The decentralized organizational structure makes it easy for 
officials at all levels to ”p 3 -ss the buck’’ and plead lack of information about employees 
or in fact to lack important information which thC3^ should have. ( 2 ) A second problem 
for the Commission and for the Universit3' is the proliferation of job classifications . 

There are close to one thousand separate job titles — nearly one title for ever3^ two emplo\^- 
ees ! This makes meraiingful groupings of jobs difficult. The development of the detailed 

O 
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EEO job categories is a first step in ordering jol)s by type and level. If these categories 
or othei'S like them arc used consistently and accurately, realistic monitoring of inequities 
can begin. If officials continue to invent a new title for every new job, the present chaotic 
records will render equal oppoi'tunity monitoring impossible. (3) A third major problem 
confronting the Commission is the lack of complete and updated job et^aluations for exempt 
emplo3"ees. IMany professional, nonfacultt’' women are in this exempt category but one 
cannot evaluate the absence or presence of discrimination in salaries, titles or fringe 
benefits between men and women holding comparable positions when the positions cannot 
be described. It is clear that the administration cannot insure against discriminatory 
practices until job evaluations for all nonfaculty positions are completed and regularly 
updated. 



Survey of Women Workers 

In March 1971, all women emplo 3 ^ees were sent a brief questioimaire regarding their 
emplo\mient situation . Responses from both staff and faculty employees of all levels 
indicate strong concern with sex discrimination. Over one-third of the 150 respondents 
reported that the\’ felt sex has been a factor in decisions made at CMU about either thsir 
hiring, firing, promotion or salary. This report came fz'om women who have been at Cr^IU 
as long as 16 \’ears or as short a period as one 3 ^ear, The major area of such perceived 
discrimination is salaiw. Nearly all the complainants about salar\^ argue that as women 
they are generally underpaid. Those who now fill the same jobs as men, or who were 
preceded or replaced b^" men, sa^^ thet’ Imow the men are paid far better than the women. 
Those in secretarial jobs report that the^^ feel discriminated against as members of an all 
female occupation, that no man would receive such low pay for that categ'or^^ of work. 

In addition to salary discrimination, the respondents frequently mention several other 
problems reflecting inequities: inabilitj^ to get promoted to higher levels when the^* have 

suitable qualifications, lack of pension plans for some predominantly female emplov^ee 



questionnaire v/ith detailed results is available to interested readers from 
^ Commission files. 
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co-lcgories, failure to obtain information on one^s own job ciescription after repea.ted re- 
quests and anti-female attitudes of co-workers and supervisors. 



Problems Raised in Public Hearin.cts 

A public hearing for employees was held by the Commission on March 25, 1971. 

Among' the man 5 ' issues and questions raised the following’ stand out: 

(1) Some women do not 1-aiow to whom to take grievances or questions concerning 
their status as employees, their relationships with their supervisor, other 
employees or with the Personnel Services Department. 

(2) They do not understand why the employment situation, in terms of titles, hours and 
salaries, in one employing unit ca,n differ so markedly from that in another 

and do not consider such differences fair, 

(3) They do not know what their job descriptions are or the salary rang'es for tliose 
positions and cannot get such information either from unit supervisors or from 
the Personnel Services Department. 

One problem which may be confronting women applicants is that they are not considered 
for positions for which they a,re qualified and may be hired at a lesser position and be re- 
quired to prove their abilit 3 % 

Interviews with administrative personnel concerning the actual practices in the employ- 
ment area which might explain the reasons for these problems lead us to the followi3ig 
general causal factors: 

There is a lack of accurate and readil 3 ^ accessible information on 
the whole range of non-academic employees and positions. 

There is a lack of clarity on where responsibilities lie with respect 
to various elements of the emplo^nnent situation, such as salary, 
promotion, transfer, leave and hours of work. 

There is a lack of knowledge on the part of employees about their 
position in relation to otlier employees and about their rights as 
emplo 3 'ees. 

Each emplo\nng unit exercises primary control over the defining of 
positions within the unit, the salaries of einplo\’’ees in the unit and 
the working' conditions of those emplot'ees. This results both in con- 
flicting policies among emplo 3 dng units and in conflicts with the Personnel 
Department. 
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of I-rn’iplovc es : The Biir P i cture 

Tlie distributions of women and men in broad job categories for the whole University, 
based on TMarcli 1D70 data, show that women employees form about one-third of the 
University's work force. As shown in Table 28, women fill only 16 percent of managerial 
jobs, only 13 percent of professional jobs (including faculty), 21 percent of technicians 
and about four percent of skilled and semi-skilled jobs. By contrast, women ax-e 91 
percent of office and clerical workers and 39 percent of the unskilled categor\^ of service 
workex'S. It is notewoiThy that women office workex-s comprise more than half of the 
University' ^s female labor force. 

Table 28. JNumber and Percent of Women and Men in Job Categories Fox'* all 
Fulltime and Part-time University Employees (including faculty') 





Women 






Men 




J ob Categorv 


Nu m b e r Percent 


Numbei' 


Percent 


Total 


Officials and Managers 


34 


16 


3 77 


84 


211 


Professionals 


95 


13 


624 


87 


719 


Technicians 


53 


21 


196 


79 


249 


Office and clerical 


410 


91 


43 


10 


453 


Skilled , semi -sldlled , 
unskilled 


6 


4 


157 


96 


163 


Sex-vice workers 


122 


39 


192 


61 


314 


Totals 


720 


34 


1389 


66 


2109 


As of -Apx-il, 1971, the 


Univex'sity had 


1235 sta 


ff employees. 


Of this number, 236 woi-k part 



time (see Table 29). WJiile women are half of full time workers, they make up 62 percent 
of part time employees. The Commission requested average salary data for part time 
wox'kers with salaries prorated on a standardized basis. Such data was not available. 
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although the Tvlanagen'ient Information Center staff attempted to provide it. Salary informa- 
tion is stored in several different ways in the l^IIC computer- At this juncture no system 
of standardized wages exists- Ideally such a system would yield an ho rly earned wage 
regardless of the number of hours worked or the specific work schedule. In addition, no 
S 3 'Stematic information is available on the types of jobs filled by part time workers. Hence 
study of possible inequities for part-time women workers remains impossible at this time. 



Table 29. Num]:)er and Percent of Full time and Part time Staff Employees 





Women 

Nu mb or Percent 


Men 

Number Percent 


Total 


Full time 


496 


50 


503 


50 


999 


Part time 


147 


62 


89 


38 


236 


Total 


643 


52 


592 


48 


1235 


Distribution 


of Staff Women and -Men in Detailed Job 


Categories 







Great effort was expended by the Commission to obtain detailed information on specific 
job categ'ories. In conjunction with the Commission, menilDers of the Personnel Services 
Department and the Management Information Center developed 25 categories to encompass 
all occupations within the University. The skeletal structure of these categories is the 
set of eight broad job categories defined by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
and the Office of Federal Contract Compliance. Since this office requires from CMU an 
annual report (the EEO-1 report) on the numJoers and distribution of emplo^^ees according 
to minority’ status and sex, it was agreed that developing a detailed code of the jobs in 
that report would serve a useful function to the Univ^ei'sity. The code includes 25 job 
categories covering both academic i ad non-academic titles and is presented full 3 ^ in 



Table 36. 



Tabic 30. Number and Percent ol Staff Women and Men in 17 Job Ca.te,L;'orics 



Women Mc7i 



Job Cat ego rv 


Nil m b c r 


Pcrccni 


Nu mber 


Percent 


I'otai 


OFFICT iLS AND ?.L-\NAGERS 
Executives and Ofl'icials 


0 


0 


8 


100 


8 


Staff Dex^artment Heads 


4 


11 


32 


89 


36 


Academic Depa lament Heads 


3 


7 


40 


33 


43 


Ms nage ment , General Positions 


29 


20 


117 


80 


146 


PROl" ESSrONA LS 


Nonacademic Professionals 


40 


46 


46 


54 


86 


Senior Fellows, Principal 


0 


0 


27 


100 


27 


Research Scientists 


Fellows, Senior Resea.rch 


9 


10 


84 


90 


93 


Scientists and Research 
Scientists 


Junior Fellows and Assistant 


7 


37 


12 


63 


19 


Research Scientists 


Junior Research Scientists, 


8 


12 


59 


88 


67 


Research Associates and 
Assistants 


Athletic Sts.li and Coaches 


3 


43 


4 


57 


rr 

t 


TECHNICIANS 


25 


22 


89 


78 


114 


OFFICE AND CLERICAL WORIvERS. 


Secretaries and Administrative 


195 


99 


1 


1 


196 


Assistants 


Clerical Workers 


161 


88 


23 


12 


IS^i 


CR^FTSIMEN— SKILLED 


0 


0 


62 


100 


62 


operatives— SEC nSiLlLLED 


1 


4 


26 


96 


21 


LABORERS 


0 


0 


21 


100 


21 


SER\TCE EMPLOYEES 


103 


40 


158 


60 


261 



Based on 1390 employees listed on the dl Ma\" 27, 1971 and excluding all faculty 

except academic department heads- 



As Table 30 shows, women are concentrated in a few job categories and virtually 
absent from other’s. The secretaries and administrative assistants are virtually all 
women (99 percent); and clerical workers are predominantly women (88 percent). In 
every other category, males predominate. In the whole range of orofessionai job categories 
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woir^on arc well i cprcih'':^ntcd in only one — -they arc 4G percent of nonacademic pi'ofcssionals 
(e.g, pul)lic relations, aeeounting, nux'ses, personnel workers). 

Among the categoihcs within a grouping, it is apparent tliat, in general, the higher 
the prestige level, the smaller the proportion of women in the eategory. Thus, among 
officials, women are totally absent in the top category of executives. Those women who 
are x'eprcsenled among officials cluster largely in the lowest category of general maniige- 
ment positions. The same pattern holds for the fellows and rcscai'ch scientists--no 
women are in the top levels of senior fellows or senior research scientists, rather tliey 
are concentrated as junior fellows and assistant research scientists . 

Terminations of Staff Employees 

Terminations and resignations of employees on the main campus during the three 
months from Januaiw tli rough Marcli 1971 indicate that staff women are not being singled 
out b 3 ’ the reduction in the work force. A total of 32 or about five percent of women staff 
emplo^’ees left the Universitt" compared with 32 men who comprise about five percent of 
the ir^ale staff. There is no proportionatelt^ higher loss rate of women during these three 
months. The Commission cannot judge whether this pattern is unique or t\q5ical of 
terminations — at this time, no further data were available. 

Staff Salaries 

Among the staff, women are paid less than men in the same job category?'. Average 
salaxaes within those detailed job categories which permit comparison are consistently 
highei’ for men than for women. This holds true x’egardless of occupational t^^pe and level: 
women department heads earn about half of men in tliat categor^^ women in general manage 
ment positions earn about $5, 000 less than men, women nonacaderrxic professionals eaim 
about $3,000 less than men. In every categor 3 ^ presented in Table 31, men’s salaiues 
exceed women’s. The fact that highly specialized jobs are involved appears not to alter 
the discrepancies — x’esearch scientists, athletic staff, operatives, teclmicians all 
repi'esent such specialized work. Clearl 3 ' , gender is a factor opex^ating across the board. 

O 
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Tal)lc 31. Avcra'jc Salaries of Staff Women and Men in 17 Job Categories (in dollars annually) 



Job Categorv 


Women 


Men 


OFFiCIALS AND I^IANAGERS 
Exo.cuti’.cs and Ofl'icials 




35687 


Staff Department Heads 


94 G 7 


18279 


Aca.demic Department Heads 


10925 


22121 


IManagemont, General Positions 


8037 


13213 


PROFESSIONALS 


Nonacademic Professionals 


8459 


11455 


Senior Fellows, Principal 


— 


22938 


Research Scientists 


Fellows, Senior Research 


10685 


12804 


Scientists and Research 
Scientists 


Junior Fellows and Assistant 


9480 


10300 


Research Scientists 


Jiuiior Research Scieitrists, 


7313 


9274 


Research Associates and 
Assistants 


Athletic Staff and Coaches 


8450 


9384 


TECHNICL^NS 


5460 


6889 


OFFICE AND CLERICAL WORKS 


Secretaries and Administrative 


5372 


— 


Assistants 


Clerical Workers 


4S51 


5918 


CPuVFTSIMEX— SKILLED 


— 


9362 


O P E RA TI VE S — SE A HSKI L LE D 


— 


7097 


LABORERS 


— 


6507 


SER\RCE EhIPLOYEES 


4856 


5764 



Based on 1390 emplo^^ees listed on the payroll May 27, 1971 and excluding all faciilUr 
except acadomic department heads,. For numbers of women and men see Table 30. In the 
two cases where only one personas salary is involved, the average is omitted. 

A more detailed study of salaries reinforces the larg'er picture within the University. 
From pa 3 n-’oll lists prepared in Ma^^ 1971, the Commission, working with the Personnel 
Services Department, selected emplo^^ees in three categories: middle management, 

technicia.ns and service workers. Men and women in each categor^^ were selected accord-- 
ing to specific jol:> title and were onl\^ included in a job category- if the\^ held identical or 
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closely cqaivalc*nt titles and lell ii-to the same PZqual Employment Opportunity category. 

The results oi this study are sliown in Table 32. Dramatic differences emerge in 
each of the three job categories. In ever\’ case, nicn^s average monthly' salaries are 
noticeabl}* higher than tlieir female counterparts. In the manag'ement category, women 
earn about S200 less each month tlian men. 

The service worJeers present an especially interesting discrepancy. In this category 
the job title -hnaid^’ is given only to women and '^custodian^' only to men. Yet inspection 
of these job descriptions indicates that while some maids and custodians indeed do 
different work, the work of others is identical. 



Table 32. Comparison of Salaries for Men and Women With Comparable 
Job Titles in Selected Job Categories 



Job Cateu'ozw 


Average Monthly 
Worn en 


Salary 

Men 


Management (fourth level-nonacademic/^^ 


$ 806 


$1059 




N=S 


N=26 


(2) 

Technicians^ 


$ 452 


$ 554 




N-12 


N=17 


Service Workers^^^ 


S 38S 


S 461 




N=22 


N=2 9 



^ ^Fourth level nonacademic management includes all men and women on the Ma 3 ’ 1971 
pa^U'oll occup\ang adininistrativc positions such as Director of Purchases, Manager 
of Compensation, Head of Photographic Se-^'-dees, hlanager of Office Services, Division 
Accountant. The%" report to an administrative officer who in turn reports to a vice 
president. 



( 2 ) 

^ ^Technicians includes all females carrying that job title or the title ”lab technician^’ and 
a 50 percent random sample of all males with either title based on the May 1971 pay- 
roll. 

Service workers is limited to maids and custodians. A 50 percent random sample of 
those holding the title ’’maid” and a 25 percent random sample of those titled ’"custodian” 
were selected from the May 1971 pajn'oll list. 
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Thus v/ork seems lo be defined and assig'ned according: to sex rather than to job 
description. The- salary average favors men (e.g*. , ^^custodians'’) over women (e.g. , 
"maids''). Clearly this is as much a problem of union-defined inequities as it is a 
problem of the University. 

Finally, the situation for technicians emphatically underscores the evidence that 
women get unequal and low paj^ for equal work. In this case, the men and women com- 
pared carry identical job titles; technicians and lab technicians. Botli in titles and 
according to job descriptions we could find no differences between the sexes. Yet the 
men’s monthly salary exceeds the women’s by SIOO. 

Salaiw Structure for Non-Exempt Employees 

Because of the particular informa.tion gap on salar}' structure indicated to the Commis- 
sion by staff women, this section describes the procedures followed in ai'riving at pay 
grades, job descriptions and their respective salaries. Detailed examples of some job 
descriptions a.re available from Commission files. 

The employees of the University are divided into two groups, exempt employees and 
non-exempt empio^'ees. The non-exempt employees are specificall 3 ^ covered b\' the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act of 1968 and include such positions as technician, key- 
punch operator, secretary* and maintenance worker. The exempt employees are not 
covered by* the FLSA and include such g'roups as higher administration and faculty^ 

The salaiw structure for non-exempt, non-bai'gaining employ^ees defined for 1970— 

1971, as shov\m in Table 33, is still applicable in 1971-1972. When ‘he salary^ structure 
Vvas being developed a few years ago, job descriptions were written for most non- exempt 
jobs. From these descriptions, a job was rated according to eleven evaluative factors: 
education, experience, complexity of duties, supervision received, error detection or cor- 
rection difficulty^ and effects, contact with others, confidential data, mental or visual demands, 
working conditions, character of supervision given and scope of supervision given. Each 
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( 1 ) 

Table 33. Non-Exempt Salary Structure 



Pay 

Grade 




Ran.G;e 
Mininiu m 


First 

Quartile 


Range 
Mid Point 


Third 

Quartile 


Range 
Maxi inu m 


o 


Annual Salary 


3535 . CO 


3740.00 


3945. 00 


4150. 00 


4355 . 00 




Approx. Mo. 


(294) 


(311) 


(328) 


(345) 


(362) 


o 


Annual Salary 


3924.00 


4151 . 50 


4379. 00 


4606. 50 


4834. 00 


o 


Approx. Mo. 


(327) 


(345) 


(364) 


(383) 


(402) 


A 


Annual Salar 3 ' 


4356.00 


4608. 50 


4861.00 


5113. 50 


5366 . 00 




Approx. Mo. 


(363) 


(384) 


(405) 


(426) 


(447) 


cr 


Annual Salary- 


4835.00 


5115. 25 


5395 . 50 


5675. 75 


5956 . 00 


D 


ApjDrox. Mo. 


(402) 


(426) 


(449) 


(472) 


(496) 




Annual Salar\^ 


5367. 00 


5678. 00 


5989. 00 


6300. 00 


6611.00 


O 


Approx. Mo. 


(447) 


(473) 


(499) 


(525) 


(550) 




Annual Salary’ 


5957. 00 


6302.25 


6647. 50 


6992. 75 


7338. 00 


( 


Approx. Mo. 


(496) 


(525) 


(553) 


(5 82) 


(611) 


p 


Annual Salary 


6613. 00 


6996. 25 


7379. 50 


7762. 75 


8146. 00 


O 


Approx. Mo. 


(551) 


(5 83) 


(614) 


(646) 


(678) 


Q 


Annual Salary 


7340.00 


7765. 50 


8191. 00 


8616.50 


9042. 00 




Approx. Mo. 


(611) 


(6 47) 


(682) 


(718) 


- (753) 



Effective July 1 , 19 /0 
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factor* has an assigned numerical weight. The degree to which each of tlu^se factors is 
contained in, or necessary for eacli 30b is evaluated aecording to a jol) descrip- 
tion, Thus, each different job reeeives a numerical score for each of the eleven factors. 
This scoring has been done for every non-exempt job at CIMU. 

The next step was to group jobs with approximately’ the sa^ine numerical rating into 
one gi'ade. There are eight grades; each grade contains the jobs within the University 
wliich require apjoroximately the same total point value based on the eleven factors 
evaluated. The divisions between grades are made according to the American Association of 
Industrial Management, Job R.ating Manual , a nationally^-used reference on which CMU^s 
system is based. 

Finally, a pay- I'ange is determined for each grade, with both minimum and maximum 
monthly’ salaries for jobs within that grade. Ranges in salary?^ are influenced both by’ 
internal and external economic considerations . Though exceptions do exist, this is the 
sy’stem upon which all C^.IU non-exempt non-bargaining employ-ee salaries are based. 

Presentation of this information represents progress in the responsiveness of the 
administration, especially the Personnel Services Department, to employee demands for 
pertinent job information, jMuch, however, remains unclear. The existing job descriptions 
cover roughly 80 percent but not 100 percent of jobs. Wliether these job descriptions 
will be completed and updated both remain problematic issues. So far the University^ has 
not committed the funds necessaiw to do either task. 

Staff Fringe Benefits 

As with salary, so with fringe benefits; women consistently^ receive less. Table 34 
presents the average dollar value of fringe benefits for staff. Again as one looks at each 
possible comparison between women and men within a job category, the men receive higher 
average amounts of fringe benefits. The size of the difference varies, wdth the largest 
discrepancies between women and men who are department heads and in other management 
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34. Average Dollar Value of Fi'inge Benefits for Women and IMen 
Staff Emploi'ces in 17 Job Categories (1) 



Job Cn^o-^'orv 


Women 


M on 


OFFICD\LS AND IMANAGERS 






Executives and Officials 


— 


3938 


Staff Department Heads 


1221 


1852 


Academic Department Heads 


1297 


2206 


Management, General Positions 


759 


1207 


PROFESSIONALS 


Nonacademic Professionals 


. 852 


904 


Senior Fol]ovv*s, Principal 


— 


2729 


Research Scientists 






Fellows, Senior Research 


830 


898 


Scientists and Research 
Scientists 


Junior Fellows and Assistant 


943 


1112 


Research Scientists 


Junior Research Scientists, 


489 


729 


Research Associates and 
Assistants 


Athletic Staff and Coaches 


734 


892 


TECHNTCLA.NS 


486 


578 


OFFICE AND CLEFJCAL WORIxERS 


Secretaries and Administrative 


457 


— 


Assistants 


Clerical WorRers 


422 


754 


CRAFTSMEN— SKILLED 




1044 


OPEIL\TIVES--SEhIISKILLED 


— 


818 


LABORERS 


— 


783 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


591 


723 



^ Based on 1390 employees listed on the payroll May 27, 1971 and excluding all faculty 

except aca-deinic depiartment heads. For numbers of women and men see Table 30. In the 
two cases where only one person's fringe benefits are involved, the average is omitted. 
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positions. And as with faculty' fringe benefits, tljcre are no obvious explanations for 
these differenceso 

This conclusion is stronglj^ reinforced b 3 ^ the more refined data presented in Table 35, 
Six types of fring;e benefits were compared for women and men: FTCA (social security), 

retirement, group life insurance, hospitalization (including Blue Cross, Blue Shield and 
Major ]\Iedicai), guaranteed disabil it3' and Vvorkman’s compensation. 

In the six fx’inge benefits areas, for all EEO job categories in the University’, the 
average dollar value paid b^^ CT\TU is generally greater for men than for women. More 
specifically, for social security (FICA), in ten possible comparisons, men average more 
in seven job categories; for retirement, men average more benefits in eight out of nine 
categories; for group life, men average more benefits in 11 out of 15 categories; for 
hospitalization, men receive more benefits in all 15 job categories; for workman's cem- 
pensation, men average more benefits in 15 out of 16 categories c The one fringe benefit 
area which favors women is guaranteed disability — women average more than men in 13 
out of 15 categories. 

The strong pattern of higher average benefits for men is explainable largely by the 
fact that most fringe benefits are computed as a percent of salaiw. Thus, desx^ite intricate 
variations among them for arriving at the exact percentages of salary for each benefit, 
the followdng types clearly^ involy’e salar^^- as their basis: social security, retirement and 

yy’Orlmien’s compensation; group life insurance is a function both of salar^^ and age. Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield are optional and it is likely that some y^/omen choose not to take 
these because tlieir spouses' insuramce covers them — hence the University pays out less 
for yvomen^s hospitalization benefits. In guaranteed disability, the higher ay^erage benefits 
for yy^omen may be explainable as folloyvs: The University pays a flat $2. 14 per month for 
each employee but only $1,59 per month for employees yvho have TIAA coy^erage; since 
feyv yvomen benefit from TIAA, CIVIU has to pay the full $2. 14 for most yvomeiTs guaran- 
teed disability. 
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Table 3.-:>. A.vsrage DoUax' Differences 15et\vecn Women and IVlen in 25 Job 
Categories for Six Tyjxes of Fringe Benefits (I) 



EEC 

Job Guaranteed Workman's 

Codes Fica Retirement Group Life Hospitalizat i on Disability C(x inpens a tioji 





N S 


N $ 


N S 


N $ 


N S 


N S 


1/02 W 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 




0 




-3 


-88 


-3 


-18 




29 




29 


29 


29 


29 


1/03 W 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


4 




0 


-990 


-1 


-90 


+3 


-23 


M 


46 


40 


46 


46 


46 


46 


1/04 W 


33 


13 


30 


30 


33 


33 




-22 


-664 


-7 


-96 


0 


-11 


M 


128 


55 


126 


126 


127 


128 


2/01 W 


39 


-a 1 


35 


34 


36 


39 




-14 


-163 


-10 


-73 


+ 1 


-6 


M 


47 


15 


38 


41 


41 


47 


2/02 W 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




0 


-358 


0 


-133 


+2 


-10 


M 


96 


85 


92 


93 


96 


96 


2/03 W 


9 


8 


9 


8 


9 


9 




0 


-182 


-3 


-95 


+6 


-6 


M 


85 


50 


84 


84 


84 


85 


2/04 W 


15 


4 


15 


14 


]5 


15 




-10 


-10 


-3 


-132 


+ 1 


-3 


M 


124 


24 


118 


118 


122 


124 


2/05 W 


11 




9 


8 


11 


11 




+48 




+4 


-61 


+ 5 


+3 


M 


34 




34 


34 


34 


34 


2/07 W 


3 








3 


3 




0 








-6 


-6 


M 


3 








3 


3 


2/09 W 


8 




5 


5 


8 


8 




0 




-6 


-113 


0 


-4 


M 


86 




77 


83 


82 


86 


2/10 W 


8 


3 


78 


7 


8 


8 




+5 


-393 


+4 


-89 


+2 


-2 


M 


12 


4 


12 


11 


12 


12 



Table 35. Cont'd. 




Table 35. 



Avez'p>g'C Dollar Differences Between Women and ?>Ien in 2o Jol> 
Categories for Six Types of Finnic Benefits (1) 



EDO 

Job Guaranteed Workman’s 

Codes Fica Retirement Groirp Life Hospitalization Disa))ility Compensation 





N 3 


N $ 


--I- 

N S 


N S 


N S 


N S 


1/02 \V 


3 




3 


3 


3 


3 




0 




-3 


-88 


-3 


-18 


M 


29 




29 


29 


29 


29 


1/03 \V 


4 


4 


4 


o 

O 


4 


4 




0 


-990 


-1 


-90 


+3 


-23 


M 


46 


40 


46 


46 


46 


46 


1/04 W 


33 


13 


30 


30 


33 


1 

33 




-22 


-C64 


-7 


-96 


0 


-11 


M 


128 


55 


126 


126 


127 


128 


2/01 W 


39 


17 


35 


34 


36 


39 




-14 


-163^ 


-10 


-73 


4-1 


-6 


I\'I 


47 


15 


38 


41 


41 


47 


2/02 W 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 




0 


-3-S 


0 


-133 


H-2 


-10 


M 


SG 


o5 


92 


93 


96 


9G 


2/03 W 


9 


8 


9 


8 


9 


9 




0 


-182 


O 
— o 


-95 


+ 6 


-6 


M 


85 


50 


84 


84 


84 


85 


2/04 W 


15 


4 


15 


14 


15 


15 




-10 


-10 


-3 


-132 


+ 1 


-3 


M 


124 


24 


118 


118 


122 


124 


2/05 W 


11 




9 


8 


11 


11 




4-48 




+4 


-61 


4-5 


+3 


M 


34 




34 


34 


34 


34 


2/07 W 


3 








3 


3 




0 








-6 


-6 


M 


3 








3 


3 


2 /OS W 


8 




5 


5 


8 


8 




0 




-6 


-113 


0 


-4 


M 


86 




77 


83 


82 


86 


2/10 W 


8 


3 


78 


7 


8 


8 




+ 5 


-393 


+4 


-89 


+2 


-2 


M 


12 


4 


12 


11 


12 


12 
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Table 35. Coat'd 



Tabic bo. Average Dollar Differences BclA\ccn Wo-mon and I\Tcn in 25 Job 
Categories for SLx Types of Fringe ]3cncfits (1) (Continued) 



Guaranteed ■ Workman’s 

Flea Retirement Group Fif e Hospitalization Disa])ili tv Compensation 





N $ 


N S 


i 

N $ 


N ? 


N S 


N ? 


2/11 W 


9 




5 


6 


8 


9 




-21 




-8 


-54 


-ri 


-4 


M 


67 




47 


60 


66 


67 


2/13 W 


3 




3 


3 


3 


O 




+ 4 




-4 


-149 


+ 2 


-2 


M 


4 




4 


4 


4 


4 


3/01 W 


■ 24 




21 


24 


24 


24 




-55 




-5 


-68 


0 


-3 


M 


88 




67 


84 


85 


88 


4/02 W 


IGl 


11 


120 


147 


156 


161 




-50 


+36 


-3 


-85 


-3 


-2 


]NI 


28 


10 


24 


26 


28 


28 


8/01 \V 


110 


105 


104 


36 


110 


110 




-47 j 


-14 


+ 5 


-99 


+ 2 


-2 


M 


172 1 


150 


154 


161 


171 


172 



Based on May 27, 1971 payroll. A - value indicates lower fringe benefits for women, 
a + indicates higher value for women. Definitions of the EEO job categories are in 
Table 36. The number of women (\7) and men (M) in eacli comparison^is shown at the 
left under ’’N”. 



On the whole, both facult\^ and staff women benefit substantially?^ less than men from 
the fringe benefits now available and which involve large cash expenditures by CMU per 
individual employee. Other indirect benefits include reduced fees for employee children 
in the CMU Children’s School. The newly established CMU Child Care Center charges 
fees on a sliding scale and serves student, staff and faculty families. In addition, there 
are vacation and sick leave benefits, whose cost to CMU we could not determine. 

The tuition remission program served 283 employees during 1970-1971. The program 
covers all employees and their children and the spouses of faculty. The University con- 
tributes toward dependents’ college tuition (a maximum of $2j200 per eligible dependent), 
toward tuition for faculty and staff for courses at CMU and toward tuition for faculty for 

courses at tlie University of Pittsburgh. 

O 
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Talilc 3G. EEO Job Co.Lc\i;'ories and Codes Used in Commission's Final Eeport 



Codes 




Job Catc?.‘orv 


1/01 




OFFICIALS AXD MANAGERS; 
Executives a;id OiTicials 


1/02 




Staff DepaiMrnent Heads 


1/03 




Academic Department Heads 


1/04 




Management, General Positions 


2/01 




PROFESSIONATA; 

N ona cad c m i c P r of cs s i o nal s 


2/02 


_ 


Professors 


2/03 




Associate Professors 


2/04 




Assistant Professors 


2/05 




Instructors 


2/06 




Senior Lecturers 


2/07 




LeclTirers 


2/0 S 




Senior Fellows. Principal 


2/09 




Research Scientists 
Fellows, Senior Research 


2/10 




Scientists and Research 
Scientists 

Junior Fellows and Assistant 


2/11 




Research Scientists 
Junior Research Scientists, 


2/12 




Research Associates and 
Assistants 

Teaching Courts el ors and 


2/13 




Teaching Assistants 
Athletic Staff and Coaches 


3/01 




TECHNICIANS 


4/01 




OFFICE AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
Secretaries and Administrative 


4/02 




Assistants 
Clerical Workers 


5/01 




CRAFTSMEN— SKILLED 


6/01 




OPERATIVES— SEMISKILLED 


7/01 




loA BORERS 


S/01 




SERWCE EMPLOYEES 


9/01 




APPRENTICES AND TRAINEES 
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Taljle 37. Tuition Remission Bcmci'its, 1970-1071 





Women 


Tenoticiaries 


I\Ien 


ToncTiciarics 


Categorv 


Num])cr 


Average J^onci'it 


Number 


Average Bo:icl'il 


Faculty 


5 


$629 


73 


$936 


Staff and Administration 


93 


$1021 


112 


$888 


Total 


98 


$1001 


185 


$907 



( 1 ; 

Computed from data provided b}" President's Office, 



The average support per beneficiaiy for the total University is $939. Ainong those 
receiving benefits, 31 percent are women — in line with the 34 percent that women com-- 
prise of ChlU^s emplo\'ees* 

Since the number of faculty women receiving tuition remh; sion benefits in 197 0^1971 is 
so smali, comparison of averages for men and women faculty would not be meaningful. 

In the staff and administrative category, the average benefit for women is 13 percent 
higher than for men. Thus women appear to benefit ] '^re tlian men from the tuition re- 
mission progra.m. And among women, it is largeh^ staff employees who benefit. 

Questions were raised during public and private hearings concerning remission of 
tuition for courses at CMU. Staff women asked why staff in some departments were denied 
remission of tuition for CMU day courses which their department had approved. The Com- 
mission could uot obtain information on requests for tuition remission which had been 
denied; this question should be reopened for study by the OEO. 

A general problem pervades any analysis of CMU fringe benefits. Many kinds are 
offered, but only some employees benefit from each of them. And in the retirement and 
life insurance areas, there are several different plans operative with great variation in 
benefits to employees,^ Some empioj-ees end up with no retirement benefits because, 
although all CUrU employees are covered by one of the general retirement plans, no cash 
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ouulaj^ to tl:c cinploycc at retirement is assured. AiTparently this developed tbrou^'h con- 
tinuation of c'Idcr non-funded plans which are closely constrained by social security benefits. 

The Couirnission did not ascertain how many employees fall into tills unfortunate 
categoi^a But women workers^ complaints to the Commission suggest that women may 
suffer dispi’oportionalely from lack of retirement benefits. 

In adciitioii to the confusing array of plans, the Corninissicn finds that ChlU has no 
maternity leave polic 3 w Wo pressed Tor infomnation on the maidtal status, numbers and 
ages of children in ordei' to determine how many women might benefit from both the Child 
Care Center ar^d ma.ternil'y leave. Such ini'ormation on staff employees was not available, 
but we were able to oblain estimates for 1970-1971 on facult^^. Since data on familial 
status are not reguiarB" updated, we stress that these are merely estimates which probably* 
understa.tc the aebaal situa-tion of most facult\^. 

About 61 percent of fa.cult\^ women arc manned compa^red with S9 percent of facult\^ 
men. Sim.iiarl\^, a. snialle?' propotion of facuibu women have children- -about one quaxher 
of the \vo3ncn compared with about oniO half of the nxen. However, among faculty members 
with children both sexes have an average of about two children and the avei’ag'e age of tlxcse 
children is nine 3 ’eax’s. Among the men, full professors have the highest number of 
ehildren eompax*ed widx the other ranivs; among women, it is the assistant professors. 
Perhaps this reflects tixe national trend for increasing labor foi-ce paiTicipation hy women 
wdth young childx'en. Wlxetlier this is a trend at CMU and one that will continue remains 
uuanswex'able at pi'esent. In any case, it is clear tliat the University lias an opportunity 
to facilitate maimied women’s entx^'ance into both the faculty and staff by pi’oviding child 
cai*e seiwlces and matexmity leave. 

Since women em_ployees are now disadvantaged relative to men in fringe benefits botlx 
in dollax" terms and in the lack of a maternity leave policy, the Commission urges that: 
first, women’s salaries be raised to eliminate inequities, since such an increase 
will also reduce the fringe benefits diffei‘'eniials between women and men; second, that a 
,'*ariety of fringe benefits (some existing ones and some new ones such as maternity leave 
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leave and cliild care services) be offered to all employees but up to a limited dollar amount 
or to a fixed percentage of salary (perhaps ten percent). In this way, both women and men 
can utilize tliosc benefits they prefer. Once women^s salaries are equalized, such a poIic\’ 
would eliminate benefit inequities due to sex, marital status, number and ages of children 
or the employee’s age. 

PlCcg nt Changes Affecting Vvomen V/orkers 

Since the Commission’s Preliminary Report in April 1971, there are some positive 
signs in recent practices affecting female emplo 3 mes. But there are also negative signs 
indicating' lack of progress in some areas. 

The Commission is encouraged by the new ^1ob posting procedure for non-exempt non- 
bargaining vacancies. Announcements with brief job descriptions are posted for three 
work da\"S on bulletin boards across the campus. This procedure was described in the 
Personnel Services Communicates dated July 19, 1971o There appears to be a weak but 
perl'iUps crucial sign that salaries paid to women employees in newly created positions 
for 197 0-1971 were equivalent to men’s in roughn?” the sarnie categories — faculty, clerical 
and administrative. This did not hold for new positions created in 1969-1970. If there is 
a trend emerging, the Commission hopes for its bold continuation. 

On the negative side, the Commission observes the continuing tendency for the number 
of women who are new faculty and administrative ax^pointees to remain minuscule. There 
are only four women among the 33 new faculty members and three of these women are 
instructors. In the research ai^p ointments, there are no women at all. Finall\% there are 
no women taking leaves of absence in this academic year either with Cj\TQ support or out- 
side support. 

Without vigorous efforts to counteract these x^3.tterns, the inertial effect is to foster 
the inequities described in this chapter. The effort to stimulate imiDrovements for women 
at CIMU must come from decision makers at all levels as well as from women themselves. 

O 
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REPORTS FKO:vI WC^MEN'S GROUPS 



Woincn of Cur iK’^^'ic-jMcJlon 

In the fall of 1970 a group of academic women called Dr, Stever^s attention to dis- 
crimination against women at CI\IU, Dr, Stever responded by establishing the Commission 
on the Status and Neocis of Women to investiga.te the credence of these ch.arges. 

The academic women then met with other women who were concerned about discrim- 
ination and formed t]:ic Women of Carnegie-lNTellon which represented women staff, faculty, 
alumni and sludeiu:-, WCM was structured i7ito task forces based on Uie several in- 
terests of its members. These task forces supplemented the work of the Commission 
b 3 ^ providing the Commission with information about discrimination on campus and hy 
acting on information made available by the Commission on discriminatoiw practices. 

The ma.in focus has been and will continue to be to define and to promote positive directions 
CMU could talvG to reduce or eliminate discrimination against women, 

Earl 3 " in the summer of 1971 the Commission on the Status and Needs of Women 
brought to the attention of WCM the lack of cooperation it was receiving in obtainiTig the 
information necessary to complete the Commission’s final reportc The main offender in 
holding up information appeared to be tlie Personnel Services Department. WCM therefore 
requested that the Director of Persoirnei meet with them to discuss the problems involved 
in making information available to tlie Commissionc Because the Director of Personnel was 
not able to answer man\^ of the questions of WCI\1, two more meetings were held with other 
admimstrators at each meetings In keeping with the main purpose of WCM, the administra- 
tion was presented with a set of expectations and suggested dates for action or program.s 
which would begin to end discrimination at CkTUo In the report of these meetings which 
follows, an attempt has been made to select questions which would be of particular interest 
to a large number of v/omen on campus. Answers from Mr, Nelson, Dr. Schatz and 
Mr. Luster are quoted in full. Complete transcriptio3is of the three meetings are avaiJable 
in the Hunt Lil^raiw (Reference) and klellon Institute Library, 
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Sclectc-d C':3cstir)ns , ?-d i\ Nelson, Julv 20, 1971 



Question: ?Io\v can an employee find out what her job grade and salary range 
are ? 



Answer: Tlie first thing \\-e’cl have to suggest is to go to your immediate super- 

visor. If your immediate super'^dsor dvoes not 1; now. and unf(}riunately liicre are many who 
do not Icnow. then Personnel would tell tl:c supei'vi.sor a]:id o.xpoct the supervisor lo leil 
tije e}nplo\'< e. W'e ha.vo had our share of ]3ro):!]cms in having tliat type of information ]>rop- 
erly relayed to the cmpIo\^cc?s. Personnel should not do the supciwisor's jobs for them. 
The super'.'isors should knotv wlial the rate ranges arc for the jobs under them so as to 
know hov^ \j':o employee fils in. If the supervise.^' refuses to give the information then ihe 
emidoyce slroidd go bac-lt to Personnel. I think iho time has come when this inforntation 
sliould be mode kitown to the employees. 

Question: What plans do you have to improve and make more complete 
the records of emplot’ees? 

Answer: klost departments have better records on individual employees than we 

have- This is an outgrowth of a deeenlralized organization and a non-oentralizcd person- 
nel ]"olic\a Departments took cCLre of their ovm I'jcople and their peopie^s I'ecords. Now 
we ha\-e since 19GS beguii to build saiaiw records. We need, however, such things as 
dependents (children), and their ages. The plans were to send out a personnel data form 
which would give us this information. Our first a.ttempt was to have been 'kpiick and 
dirty*b to get the informa,tion fast- I feel that after further tb ought . ]jowevei% we need a 
oomi^lctc, thorough informational sheet that tells us evGr^dhing we need lo know and have 
that in our files and in the computer so that we can extract that information for the va.rious 
t 3 ^'.)es of tilings the Commission is asking for right now- It should be put into the compiuer 
in a form that is easily retrievable — whatever your status rna\" be-*-persoriai, job-wise, 
salary- wise, education-wise. We don’t have this kind of information in our records. It 
vill lake a. gu'eat deal to get it and maintain it. W’e’re taking stops in the right direction. 
We’ro flndirig' out by the way. We liauenT been static either in our department or 
WeD'e building files . 



Expectations Addressed to hlr. Nelson 

The Women of Carnegie-klGllon ask that you, as Director of the Department most con- 
cerned with the employment sirualion of staff women, take all steps necessary to effect 
the following: 

Beginning Immediatel 3 ' 

Refuse to process an\’ appointment form for a new emplot^ee in an evaJuated job for 
less than the minimum salaiw suggested oy the salai^^ scale . 

During the Month of August, 1971 

In accord with President Stover’s memorandum of 24 Februa.r\^ 1971, provide what- 
ever data and information is requested to the Commission on the Status and Needs of 
Women - 



Assist the APOWE committees to develop a grievance procedure for staff emplov^ees 
and to develop altcrna.t i\*e pension plan proposals for staff emploj^ees. 
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Determine whet Infer 



ion is 



needed in ordf*:' to evalunto all non-faculty \ohs not 



no\v c\-aluatc(i. Liform supervisors 
of the jncthod tliai will Ijg used In ga 



of the c jri;-)loycc*5 \s'hose liavc 

thf^'ing tills ijirormation anci evalu 



to 1,'0 
ating 



c\'aluaicd 
tlie lobs. 



Begin gritlierlng the info 



niation and evaluating the jobs. 



By Scptoml-iCM* 1st, 1971 

Provide evenly' staff vonran whoso job has been evaluehed with a copy of her job 
descripliozi, information on her own job grade and die salary range for that job grade. 



Begin to circulate to all staff personnel a weekly listing of open positions at CklU. 



By Septcm]:'er 15th, 1971 

Design an ac]:>plication for employment form which contains no items which might be 
used to discriminate against women in initial emi^joymcnt at CMU (such as marital status, 
numljcr of children, etc.) 

Design a personnel profile form which will contain questions on whatever additional 
items are needed for monitoring of equal opportunity- or a base for identiiying the 
fringe benefit needs of women ernpioyees (such as marital status, numters and ages of 
children). Establish a ;:;ce]ianism for keeping this information up to date and readily- 
retrievable. Submit both forms to WCkl for review before duplicating them for use. 



Selected Questions, Dm Scliatz, Auaus 



1971 



Question: In 1969. the University administration itired a consulting team to 
evaluate non-exempt, non-union jobs for approximate ly^ 500 em- 
ploy^ees at a cost of over S5 0, 000. Salaiw scales were esta.blished 
at the conclusion of this evaluation, which were as lev* as any^ in 
Pittsburgh. When the administration was faced v'ith tiie need to 
provide SiOO, 000 to bring salaries for all evaluated jobs to the 
minimum of their range, only- S25, 000 was provideda Xow a full 
year has elapsed during which a new budget has been determined. 
We would like to know, was an effort made during the 1971^1972 
budgeting time to insure that all persons filling evaluated jobs 
would receive the minimum salaiw foi' their job range ? Are all 
such positions now receiving minimum salary and if not, why^ not? 



Answer: I may not be able to answer all of y-our questions, including the last one, 
but I did, b'Ceause of your notice, check with Mr. Kelson this morning as to the answers 
to most of y^our queries. 



During tlie last budget year, there was to niy^ knowledge, no specific discussion about 
providing funds to make sure that all people came up to the niininium. There was a gen- 
eral feeling that increases in salaries had to bo made and rather than general direeti\-es, 
salaiw increases were allowed for in the budget which as most of ymu know by^ now aver- 
aged around five percent. The reason I say averaged around five percent is that we have 
not been in the habit, in sc far as I know, at least in the faculty* area, of making across- 
the-board increases of salaries. These actual sainiw increases are left to the judgment 
of department heads and oilier supervisors. The budget did, however, provide for salary^ 
increases. I^ly^ recollection is that we have not directly faced the issue of the number 
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of i^eople v.’ho w’cro boiow the Now, wilii the incrcnscs wjncl'i have been }3ro~ 

vido(i, I bcdicvc that sonic pro,arcss has been made in raisinj;' people to llie inininuim, 
but in answer to ^/oiir last question — Arc \vc. paying* cvciwonc, cm tl:e campus niiniimnn 
salaries .’cording to thc! scale ?’'-~the lnforn*iation hlr. Nelson ga\’c me this morning is 
wc arc noL, I do ]iot ha\*c ini'orniation as to how many people ai'e not being paid the mini- 
mum salary bceause I don't think lie lias it at iho moment; but he ki^iows we are not payijig 
e\*eiyor.c die minimum a’liount. Now, the questi'On — -^why not ?■■ --is difficult to answei'. 

I don^t thin]': it comes ]‘;ac-k to so much a quc‘Slion of discrimination because the question 
yoidrc asking actuall\- applies I think to men on the cajnpus as well as some women who 
are not getting the minimum sa.lar\^. I suppose a. simple answer is that the money hasn^t 
seemed to stretch far enough and I don’t tliink lhatbs a good enougii answer for you but 
it^s tlie only one T have. 



Now with respect to the future, going be ^k to your requ:?st to I\Tr. Nelson of July 20, 
i^egarding; tlie payment of minimum salaries. It seems to me Lliat it would I:>e unfair, 
improper, _to acceed to your reciuest that all new appointment forms be sent liack if th 
are not at least at the standard minimum without at the same time raising or making 
eveiw atteinpl to raise all people to the minimum level. And that matter is being looked 
into idg'ht ai. this moment. I do not have precise fignres as to what the cost would be to 
make sure that everyone gels tlie jninirnuni salary. But it’s rny personal opinion, and I 
guess Ibn not speaking now directly for the administration or the President, certainly iw 
Septemljci' 1st and i''etroacti\'C to July ist we sliould be paying* ail people on campus tlie 
minimum standa.i'd salaries in their ranges. And this is a recommendation which I ha*\'e 
made and I believe we will probably do ito 



Question: This is a question which grows from data that the Commission 
obtained from 3 ^oui'' office on the salaries and fringe bene* fits 
for men and women faculty. Data is 'provided for each college 
and eacji Thei'-e are some colleges and some ranks within 

colleges whei-’e lliere are no wome^i (or no men) so that we have 
12 possible com]3aidsons. 



Comparing the same I'ank and in the same college; (a) the 
total avei'age salaries for men is higher than for vromen in 
11 out of 12 compaidsons: (b) the dollar value of fringe benefits 
is higlier for men tlian for women in 12 out of 12, and (c) the 
total compensation is higher for men than for women in 12 
out of 12 compaidsons, Thei^e ai'e two questions arising 
fr'om this: (1) whether the administration at Caimegie'-Mellon 

is committed to equal pa^^ for equal work: and (2) if so, what 
plans does the adjiiinistration have to increase the salary and 
fiunge benefits to women facult^n (1) 

Answer: To answer the second part of that question what plans does the University 

have to increase the salaides and fringe benefits foi' faculty women (or decrease tlie one 
salaiy which is higher), the deans have been asked to take a. look at all the people in their 
colleges, to rate them along the dimensions which I have mentioned in addition to those 
regarding sex and race and then when we see what that looks like, we will simpl 3 ?’ have to 
propose a plan which equalizes the situation. I don^t think therc^s aiw otlier answer to 
that question. The rate at which it^s done wail depend a little on the financial situation at 
this University. I canh tliinl^ of anything else which can control the rate. There’s rcziUy 
no question about the rightness of the matter. To say just a woih about the financial 



( 1 ) 



^ii'st part of answer omitted due to length. 
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sit.ualion at llic UnivcT^sity. Tho Uni vo^rsily cannot create fnncls. So it will Iiavc to do 
soinc of its equalization ana its salary increases in <:;'cneral In^ nrach closer control of t'ne 
total i-nniljC'}' of people who v/ork for llie Uni \’C]'S ity. Uy and lai'c,e. il:e lar^'cst eNjjendi- 
turc for liiis University is for personnel“-.somcthii: 2 ; like 70-75 ijcrccnt of our total 
annual c:qx:nciiturCwS arc personnel expenditures • In maiiy ways it probabI\" does nf)t spend 
enoug'ii money on its facilities and personnel matters. Since it^s i:Ol joossiljje to crorr’o 
money we all have to conser\'e moiicy so that people who do work at thiC University arc 
pro]:>crly paid with respect to tlic concerns you have and with rospc-ct to the amounts of 
monc\* they need to live. I thinlc il^s along term proposition — son^iCihilng less tlian ten 
years, but more than six month.s. And I don^t mean that the administration is going to 
look foi’ either faculty or staff positions to eliminate so that it can equalize tlie situation. 
In both arenas there is suificieni turnover so that equalization can take place without 
particular harm to any InxUvidual. 

Expectations Addressed to Dr. Schatz 

The Women of Carneg'ic-hlellon asl't that you, as Vice President fox* Academic Affairs 
and a memTer ol ihe Management Committee, take ail steps necessaiw to effect the 
following: 

(1) Vole funds immediately for: (a) evaluation of all jobs tliat ha^'e not yet 

been evaluated; (b) raising sadaries for facuit\x adminisirati vc and staff 
women sc that by the Pall of 1972 systematic inequities will no longer 
exist. (This includes raising salaiw ranges for staff women five 
percent as recommended by Personnel and equalizing salaries for 
staff across departments. For administrative aiu.l faculw women, 

this means bringing ilie salaries line with men in compa.rable 
positions): (c) budget for expenses of WCM-Secretaria.1 Assistance, 
duplicating costs anci mailings to start September 1, 19 ti. 

(2) Vote funds for the FY 1971-1972 to im}dement a pension program and 
other fringe beijefits acceptable to staff, administrative and faculty' 
women. 

(3) Urge all executives, deans and department he . 5 to aggressively 
recruit women for faculty and administrative positions and to 
promote qualified women to higher level positions immediatePy. 

(4) Reopen the cases of all faculty women terminated during 1970-1971 
for any reason other than retirement, and refer the bases for inves- 
tigation to the Office of Equal Opportunity. 

(5) Recommend that the Board of Timstees elect a larger proportion of 
women to its membership at its next meeting. 

The Women of Carnegie-iMellon would like to take tliis opportunity to restate the posi- 
tion of the women on the campus regarding the Office of Equal Opportunity which was 
recommended by President Stever's Commission on the Status and Needs of Women, 

July 9, 1971. We expect that a woman will be appointed either as Director of the Office 
of Equal Opportunity or as Co-Director for Women’s Affairs. The woman selected for 
this position should be someone mutually acceptable to both the administration and the 
Women of Carncgie-kicllon. We also exi^ect that there will be a monitoring vehicle tis 
recommended by the Prcsideni's Commission- We feel it is only fair to communicate to 
the administration that any alternative other than having a \voman either as Director or 
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Co-Di rector of the Offic’C of Equal 0])poriunity would i;C totally uiiacccptalde to the 
woincii of CarriCi;ic~I\Joi]on University. 

The WGiiion of Carn(?p;le-Mellon would like to have a written report on the actions 
taken by you before Seplern)jC3' 7, 197L 



Selected Queslion.s. Mr. Luster. Au.crust 13, 1971 

Question: I understaiul that the University l^.as cno-ag-cd a consulting 

firm to study possildc pension progn/ams. What is the name 
of the firm? Wdiat is the specific task they have been assigned? 
And what will be the cost to the Univcrsil^v for the study? 



Answer: We are starting some initial investigations to detemnine how many 
employees are nor co\'Cied by the TLA.A or Alellon Institute Retirement plans to get a. total 
profile on all tliosc people, annual salamg years of service, birthoates, sex. etc. — all of 
which get into acmarial statistics, to determine what potential costs could be. We are 
working" with George V. Buck, consulting actuaries pension policy developers who have 
been in the business for a.n]^roxima-lely 60 t-ears working with many organiza.tions in 
developing, improving, revising and amending retirement programs in particular, and 
man\' otiiCr benciit programs. 



At the moment Ihev o,ve iust collecting infornration. From there weUl have to sit dovm 



ind 



what do we think our needs are. and as tliev look at what we think our 



with them 

needs are, we will get t]:eir opinionoi our needs put into the context of other organizations. 
We anticipate the consultant costs to be around S5000.but this isn't definite. 



Question: University employees have not in the past been entitled to un— 
employment compensation. V.Bat are the general implications 
to CklU employees of the recent change to include universities 
under federal unemplox'rnent compensation legislarlon? WTich 
emplo^vees will be covered and wliat will the effective date be? 

Answer: Fcdeml legislation was passed which brought many non-profit organiza- 

tions under unemployment conipensation reouircmenis . Each indi\idual state in the union 
must on its own pass addiiional enabling legislation to have a state program. Pennsylvania 
has not as yet done this. Fow Pennsylvania, almost has to do this some way between now 
and Januaiw of 1972. If not. Federal cognizance takes effect until the State would come in 
with a program to take its place. 

Question: Wliat thought has been given to possible benefits for part time 

employees whose service continues over a period of time? For 
example, the accumulation of days worked to allow a propor- 
tiona/ie num]:>er of days of paid vacation? 

Answer: Ivly personal feeling is this. If a person has been at the University for 

some long period of time, this is a different circumstance and there should be considera- 
tion given to benefits. 




Question: Well, how do j^ou feel about a practice where fringe benefits 
are rescinded unilaterally? To my knowledge, this is the 
onl^' organization wliere this has happened. 

Answer: I think what 3 "ou are doing at the moment is taking something out of con- 
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text, liov/c\Ci7X ai'id tpd’xin;.;- about a specific item in a i-nodificn tion oi various bc'ncfils at a 
tinio wjKiii two ni\vajTi/c.li or.s \vcu*c trying- to nicrp’c and wo were Irviny to equate some 
bencj'ils across iho cair.pus so as to improve so7*ne otl^cr lienefits. At tbe same time there 
was a change in paid holidays, there was a substantial iricrcasc in the doliars of i)cnefit 
which had been cti\'cn to people in Blue Ci'oss, Blue Shield aiid long term disability 
insurance. In son'ie of the things that were decided at tlie time tlie o\‘crall effect was 
not negative. 



Question: Could you tell us how ma.ny people employed at tliat time chose 
not to participate? Most mitrricd women are covered by their 
husbands^ policies. In my department oi^ly four out of ciglit 
women chose to participate. The other four are required to 
take the major medical, which they do not want. 



Answer: There were ISOO employees at the time and I think a;:out IGOO 

participate cL 

Question: Whiat difference does it make that new fringe benefits are pro- 
vided if they can be unilaterally revoked? The salaries are 
low so the fringe benefits are v/ha,! cTtracted many women em- 
plo\'ees. Now the tuition remission polic\^ also has been 
revised aTfecLing both faculty and staff. Some women who were 
hired ten years ago were counting on being able to se^id their 
children here tuition-free if they were admitted. If two fringe 
benefits have been changed without discussio’ . what guarantee 
have we that other fringe be]".cIlLS will not be aiso? We are not 
informed until the final decision is made. 



Ans^\'er: Nothing is ever guaranteed anywhere but death, 
but to give you information... 



I am not ..^re to be baited 



Question: \Wiat would b*e the increase in cost to the University and partici- 
pants if the I\Ia_ior hledical and life insurance programs were 
made optional instead of compulsor}^? 

Answer: I donT believe it should be mandatory. I am willing to recommend that 
it should be optional. 

Current fringe benefits have e^“olved out of consideration for tlie needs of tlie male nead 
of a family. Some of these benefits do not apply equitably to the single or married women 
eniplo\‘ees. 



Expectations Addressed to Mr. Luster 



The Women of Carnegie-Mellon ask that yon, as the officer responsible for developing 
fringe benefit proposals for consideration b\’ the Management Committee, auid as a member 
of that Committee, suggest and promote the following: 

By September 1971 



(1) Reestablish all fringe benefits that were part of the verbal hiring 
contract of staff employees, namely: (a) six holida\^s during the 
Christmas season (b) full remission of tuitlo3w 




Revise the tuition remission policy to allow e7-nplo\'ees to take classes 
during tlie day and make up the time in a manner suitable to their 



( 2 ) 



departm ent. 



(0) Provide for part-time omplo\’ces to receive paid vaaition days in 
proixDrtion to the number of days worked in a twelve-month i^eriod — 
at loa-.st 2.5 days for every 125 days worked. 

(4) Provide for maternity leave — one-month leave with pay plus the 
option of an additional month leave without pay. 

By January 1, 1972 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



( 3 ) 



By July 1, 1972 

(1) Compute seniority for fringe benefits for full time employees on the 
basis of totei time employed by ChlU. Total tiime would include time 
accumulated prior to an earlier termination In employment as well as 
pi'ior part-time emplo 3 mient. 

(2) Pz'ovide every tvo man employee with a description of her particular 
fringe benefits. 

The Women of Carnegie-Mellon would like to take this opportunity to state their strong 
feelings with z^espect to unilateral decisions on fm'nge benefits. No fringe benefit pro- 
grams should be instituted or revised at this University without the prior knowledge of 
all affected emplc- zees and acceptance by a majority of affected eniplo^mes. 

The Women lirnegie-Mellon would like to have from you by September 1, 1971 a 

clear and concir .immary of v’hat life insurance and long term disability insurance pay- 

ments to beneficiaries \vould be relative to age, salar^^ and, if applicable, position of em- 
ployee. We would also like a written report before September 7, 1971, on actions taken by 
3 'ou relative to the requests stated above. 

O 
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The current major medical and life insurance progr a.nis and any 
ojther fringe benefit progrmns developed should he made optional. 

Inform Women of Carnegie-Mellon in writing of the proposed pension 
plans de^'eloped for staff emplo\*ees a,nd provide an item by item com- 
parison of benefits and costs of the proposed pia.n with the University's 
TIAA plan. This should ]:>e done as soon as possible but no later than 
Januar3' 1, 1972. 



The life insu ranee ix:>lic\" is not favorable to older enzplov'eos and the 
long arm disability insurance benefits are least favorable lo the lower 
paid emplo^'ees. Alternate ]Ta.ns for both programs should be investi- 
gated to improve the protecLio]i of CLnplo\'Ges who no’ed p'rotec lion most. 
Such alternate plans should be presented to the WCM for review and 
comment as soon as possible and no later than January 1, 19 72. 



APOW'E Sr;ccin] Cominiitcc 



The following' is the report of the AI^OWE Special Committee to study the salaries 
and fringe benefits, grievance procedu]*cs and personnel policies relating to staff 
women. It was submitted to the Commission on the Status and Needs of Women with a 
request that it Ijc included in the final report. 

TIic Committee is convinced that in general, and on all levels, people want to do a 
good jolD- r-.Toti vatien to tliat end is certainly generated in part by stated policies that 
reflect thiC University’s conc'^-rn for full communication, fair treatment, remedial re- 
course and -the jjersonal advancement of all its employees. The University especiall\^ 
needs to formulate statements of policy in areas affecting its staff emiDlo 3 ^ees, G9 per- 
cent of whom are non-union female. Such empio\'ees need a foiTim and a mechanism 
wherein grie\'anees a,rising out of the absence or malfuiictioning of polic^' can be exam- 
ined, explained and relieved. Knowing police" and knowing procedure would prevent 
minor problems from becoming grievances. More importantUq the sense of security'" 
thus generated would lead to higher productivitjy to the mutual advantage of UniversiU^ 
and staff. 

The Committee strongl^^ urges the earl\^ publicatio'n of a personnel handbook to be 
distributed to all staff emplo^^ees. The Handbook must contain the statements of police^ 
hereafter spelled out; conditions of empl o\'m.ent, benefits and promotion; and a de- 
scription of the grievance procedure which the University endorses (items for Handbook 
outlined in Ai:)pendix of this Committee report). 

It is Personnel Service’s responsibility' to make sure that new personnel understand the 
general terms of emplo\nnent and policy stated in the Handbook. Particular office 
practices and their exposition, within die limits of general University polic^^ are tlie 
responsibility of tlie immediate supervisor. 

The Committee requests that the University adopt following statements of polic^q 
modifiable in language but not in intent: 

O 
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Ccrn} inui' iicr. 1 i on 

It is the intent of the University administration, that all matters affecting employee 
rola.tions be fully explained, and that employees sliculd feel free to seek ijtXormation or 
advice fron'i persons immediately charged with their sui‘)crvisio]i on any emplo^nnent 
matter which is troubling* them, and to call attention to any condition which may appear 
to he operating* to tlieir disad\*a.r.tage. Time consumed in tlic presentation and discus- 
sion of 30b related problc]ns will not be ded*acied from hours worked, 



Fair Treatment and Personal Advancement 

Employees arc Gncourn.ged 10 express their views on matters affecting their jobs and 
interests. Considerathon is to be given their views before reaching decisions materially 
affecting them. Those who direct the work of others should see to it tha,i in the 
operation of their office no one is ignored on those things about which a person has a 
right to be consulted. 

The University adminiistration, through the proper depavtmei'i (Personnel) will 
provide cha,nnels of promotion to advance emplo^rces to more I'esponsibilily , both in 
recognition of the employee-s pa,st perfoi'mance and to utilize the employee-s abilities 
more fully in the greater demands of an advanced position. The sex of the applicants 
being considered is iri'elcvant, but seniority is a factor to be taken into a.ccount. In 
so far as possible, promotions will loe made within the Universit^^. Further, any em- 
ployee making* an effort to advance need not fear prejudicial treatment from the depart- 
ment the emplo^^ee is leaving, and is assured confidentiality on the part the department 
advising and assisting. 



Femcdial Recourse 

' It is the policy of the University administration to provide relief against any possible 
arbitrariness, procrastination or oppx'ession at any level of authority through the pro- 
cedure agreed upon, without fear of retribution or prejudice. To that end a Grievance 
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(Tile TiKikc-up, function and 



Commiiice is established to represent tiie staff employe 
pi'oceclure of the Grie\'ancc Committee is a special section of the Handbook.) 

Tlie Grieve nee Committee 



Membership 

I>jembers sliall consist of staff employees, one elecied from ca.ch of ilic following 
units: College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Graduate School of Indus- 

trial Administi'ation, Humanities and Social Sciences, Hunt Library, Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College, Mellon Institute, klellon Institute of Science, School of Urban and Public- 
Affairs a.nd one representa-tive collectively for all offices not iticluded in tlie foregoing. 
Election v.dll be conducted by ihe Office of Equal Opportunity in September of each year. 
Candidates will be nominated hy staff employee- . All staff employees are entitled to 
vote. The term is for or.e year and no member may serve consecutive tern':S, 

The Director or Co-Director of OEO (v/hichever is a. woman) will serve as a consul- 
tant to the Committee and as its reprcsentn.tive with the Chairperson of the Committee in 
matters to be taken up vvith the University administration. 

fviembers must make themselves conversant v.lth ihe purpose and procedure of the 
Committee. The elected members shall select a Chairperson for the 3^ear and such other 
officers as they deem necessary (record clerk, etc.) . In recognition of the need and 
usefulness of this Committee, space and the materials necessaiy^ to its functioning will be 
provided by the University at a site agreeable to the Committee. 

Function 

The function of the Committee is to determine if timre is a legitimate grievance, to 
bring it to the attention of the person having the authorit3v and responsibility to gi^'C relief, 
and to pursue t])C matter to a decision within three days unless need of a time extension 
is rccog]ilzcd ])y the Grievance Committee. 
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Gi'io\*ancc 



A gricvarice is any condition of en-:]:>]oy]r;cin adversely affect inc:;' an employee. Tfiis 
includes qucsiior-S of job cn\’i ronment, contract of emplo 3 nnei':l tuid administration 
policies oi' their absence. 

Most on-thc-jo]:j pvohlems can be settled by an emploj^ce and her supervisor dis- 
cussing them and understanding the common goals and policies of their department. 

Procedure 

A grievance should first ho discussed with the supervisor, whose responsibility^ 
it is to consider and settle problems as quickly’ as possible. 

If an Ginplo;vee has experienced an attitude of non-irivoivemenl on the pa.rt of her 
supervisor, ho'vever, recourse rna\' be liad in the first instance to the Grievance Com- 
mittee representative of her unit or any' other, whose first duty^ it is to advise the 
en:iploy'ee whether there is a legitimate grievance, and then to suggest a fuinhor step. 

If t'ne supervisor has first been approached by the employee and fails to act promptly 
or vdthout salisfa-ctorv relief, the cinploy’ee may a.pply- to the representative of her unit 
or any" other, who will advise her and lielp her to put her grieva^nce in a written state- 
ment. The represciitative then requests a hearing, and for this purpose a three-membe 
panel ^vall be appointed including the einploy^ee’s chosen representative. The Committee 
should have all hearings taped so thah no misunderstanding of the oral presentation of 
any- party^ to the procedure can arise in the course of examining, explaining or relieving 
the situation. 



Options 

If the Committee feels there is a legitimate grievance, certain options are available 
to the employ'ce: 

(1) The Committee could represent the employ-ec or appear with her in 
another discussion with the supervisor (sugp^ested where the griev- 
ance arises out ol job cn\ironmonl and ilic solution lies wholly within 
the supervisor authority'). 
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(2) The Conimiitcc •r'liny refer tlic cniplo>^cc to Personnel Services 

or rc]:>rcscnt the cminoyoc^s p’lnevp.nco to rlrvt i^opai'lnicnt on her be- 
half (sue;L2,cslcd wViCVO the coiitract ot ciiyDio^-'n'ien.tj jofj advanccinenl 
b3^ transfer or prorr.olion arc ir.volvcu)* 

( 3 ) Tiic Committee n^.ay refer or rc]>resent the emplo^'ee to thiO Office 
of Equal Oppo? tuniiy (siif^p;ostod where stated administration polic\^ 
is not furictioiunc,’ or clearly funevionin^' to the disad\'aniap‘e of this 
em]3loyoe, aixl po\/er to give relief is be^^end the supervisor ox* 
Personnel Services). 

( 4 ) If the emplo\-ee is disso.tlsiicd at aiw of these levels, she 
appeal to the next auLhority. 



In anj^ option, seme disposition must be made b3^ ti7e person 
responsible within tjirco days, unless the need for additional 
time is recognized b\^ the Grievance Committee. 

If the eniplo\^ee requests representation hy the Committee and feels tha.t representa- 
tion inadequate at an^v level, the eniplo^^ee pursue the inatler on her own. 

In representing the cmplo\'ee the Committee expects to v/ork co-operativel\mvith 
Personnel Sertnees, in getting the facts stradght which that Department can pro- 
vide; and with the Office of Equal Opportunity for interpretation of polic\" and lav/. 

Wdiere there is zvny dela^^ in die application of the power to give relief on whatever 
level, the Committee, with the empIo3'ee^s consent, will pursue the matter until a firm 
commitment to tliis emp] 03^00* s need is admitted and a decision made. 

All grievances presented at all levels must be in writing and their receipt inmied- 
iatel3^ aclcnowledged in writing. Disposition of the matter must also be in writings 
signed hy the person ha^^.ng the authorit3" to do sOo An aciaiowledgemcnt of satisfaction 
must be sccui’cu from, the emplot^ee. These become part of the record of the Committee 



on Grievances which assures conXidcntialit3x 

The matter of coniident^_iit3^ is of the greatest concern to tlie Committee, which 
wall r*emoin alert to tlie possibili • :t so-called grievances may arise from misunder- 
standing of both the supcr\dsorhs and the emplo3^ce’s reaction to its application. 

The Committee feels most prol/lc: need not escalate into grievances, and if a better 

relationship results from its initial services, the facts arc useful as a learning 
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ov^cvicnco only to those in tiic pai'llcailai' confrontation. ]Iov>^ovcr, an experience banli 
increases the usefulness of the Committee. Tlicrclore it will keep records. 

Any employee subnii.ttiiiG; a candidate for election to the Grievance Committee must 
l 3 e satisfied thp.t the candidate can keep a confidence; and none so nominated should 
accept a candidacy wlio honestly feels in tlie event of election tliat reticence would be 
a burde 7 i to her nature. 



Pledge of Grievance Committee Mc^nbers 

The C-omniittee pledges that it will carefully check the facts; that it will exercise the 
courage to say no and explain why there is no legitimate grievance to the employee: that 
it will not use the grievance procedure as a tool of harassment against the Uiuversity. 

The Committee lia.s adopted a set of nati.onall3" accepted guidelines for its Internal 
action which will be a paii: of the orientation of its members 



If the UniversiU’ doia3"S publication of the vein' necessary' Handbook, the Committee 
requests that the Statements of Polic3^ and Grievance Procedure be circulated separated". 
And, as soon as possible, office space should foe made available to tlie Committee. 
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IIojxIm r ) ole Trifo i ' llc^crgi romr^nls 



APOWE A]\per.dix A. 

Wl^at the Univex'sity expects from the employee 

Slalernenls of E^niversily policy: communication, fair treatment 

personal advancement, rejxiedial recourse 

Basic wox'k-weck hours and ovex'time pay 

Job classifica.tions: slioiild include job title and gi'ade nuxxxbei' 

Vv^age Scale: should include gx'ade nurnbex' and salax'v 

Retirement an.d pension plans (The statement oxi pensions in a"\'^ be a 
* special section of the Handbook. Tlie Repoi't of the sub-committee on 
peirsions is attached to the full Committee I'cpcit.; ojid is made a paiT 
of tixe x'ecommendalions. ) 

Scnioiu'ty 

Reciaiitrnent of emploA'Ces fx'om witihn the Univex'sity 

Paid holidays 

Vacations 



Benefits to ..art -time employees 

Voluntar\p not compul sox'^y, gx'oup insurance (life, major medical) 

Leave of abse^ice 
Pa. id matexmity leave 

Health and Seeuxuty Committees: described as they ax^e and how they function 

Bereavemejit: definite tixne-off fox' immediate family not subtx'acled 
fi'om sick leave 

Gx'ie vance x'clief: thx'ough Grievance Committee x'epresentation at am^ 
level upon wx'itten statement of gx'ievance: without feax' of x'cpx'isal ox' 
prejudice: ordinax'ily within tlix'ee days. (Complete statement of Gx''ic vance 
Px'ocedux'e) 

Ti'ansfe^' of jobs — x'eappointments 

Discharge cases (statement fx'om adminislx'-ation on policy foi'' termination 
of employee) 

Tuition x'cmission 

Statement of x'efci'ence to Fair l^aboi' Standax'ds Act, Public Law S9-G01 
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SLalcn'iCnf- on discri mino.iion (must liavc definite statement) 
Blue C)'Oss/B]uc Shield 
Short and Ior>g term disability 

Workmen's compensation (on-the-job accidents) 

Death benefits 



Travel insura: (out-oi-city travel on University business) 



Blood hank and blood donations 
emergency blood donatiori) 



(time off without loss of pay grauited for 



Jury duty 



Cafeteria facilities 



Use of University facilities (libramv tennis courts, etc.) 

Parking' 

Salaiw reviews (states that all salaries are reviewed annually at which 
time increases ma,y be granted on a merit basis) 

Service recognition 

Check deposil. service and check cashing privileges 
Credit Union 



Savings bonds 
Safet 3 " glasses 
Work uniforms 
Sports admissions 
Pa 3 ^ advances 

Health -ervice and flu shots 



Pension Sub-Commil t ec of the APOWbU Special Committee 

We find that some enipio\^ees with 15 or more \-ears of service at retirement age are 
receiving no pension pa 3 'ments from Carncgie-Mellon University because of the tie-in to 
social securit\a therefore recommend the following: 

(1) The choice of participation in cither a contributoiw pension program 
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non-c 



al least as :.:oocl as "riAA-CT\E F or a 
]io tie-in IG social security. 



ratoi'Y proLirarr. witli 



(a) Under a, contributory insurance plan: the contribu- 
tions of siali sliould be on a lower scale than tliosc 
of professionals In corsidcraiion of lower salary 
rang'cs and 12 month pay period 

(b) Under a. non-contrib;itory: the pension benefit would 

be ai: aceepiable pei'centage oi‘ final month^s salary 
with no iic-i]t to social security. Staff would ]‘>e 
eligible a.ftez' 10 years service. Calculaiio?i of such 
to inclii-de all j^eriods of full-tiiric cnipl oy inent. An 
acceptable minimum woiiid be establislied regardless 
of percentage. 

(2) _Any policies adopted regarding pension programs would contaiin a 

grandfather's clause to protect i:)crsonnei with service who will not 
benefit under a new progmm. 

(3) Any new provisions or revisions of the present program should be 
submlUed loi- approval io the entployecs affected. A];proval of a 
majority of employees wcnld be required to institute a new program 
or retusc ibie pension progi'ani. 

Considei'ati o]^ should be given to emplcyees’ \'ie\vs before . ' uchi ng decisions materi- 
ally affect .nag them. TiiC emplo;/ces who served on the Pension Committee therefore 



volunteer their services to the adiriinistration to expedite any revisions or provisions 
necessaiyu to reach a }nutual agreement. 



Alumnae Tash: Force of WCIvI 

The Commission was not specificallt'" charged to address itself tc the opportunities 
or assistance offered women alumnae. However, at the request of Evelyn jNIurrin, the 
Director of the Commission obtained permission from the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs to include a summary- of alumnae concerns in the Commission's final report. 

Input for this section of the report caine from private inierviews with several alumnae 
and from the report and letters from the Alumnae Task Force of WCM. Concerned 
alumnae appear to be particularly interested in the following: 



C 071 tinging Placement 




The Placcmciu Office should expand its activities to systematically deter- 
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mine Vi'iC c-rirc-cr rcacLi\'nlion or cic\-cloprnc.‘ nt needs ol' nlumn.ac and to ilsc 
the pci'i ::’s whcM) y^raduiiiiiY^ siadcnls reriul re their sc}'\'icos less lo actively 
ii'ifoi-m pi'C:r. peclivo cmployei's oi thc^ ta.lcnt pool in the aJunmae populaiion. 

Ther*' is a need for more counseling: (eoncorninp’ career opportunities or 
relrainij'iy needs) of alumnae, especially women who want to reiui'ii to the 
work foi'ce iiftcr a Icrnporary al-^sonce* 



Continiiin g: Jfk in eg.! ion 

Sara.li Lav/rence Coliec^Gj University^ of jMichiaan, Claremont and other colleges aiid 

Universities have continuing cducaiion programs thail are nationaUily rccog- 

nizecl. Two recent proposais--t]jc HLC:in]‘;crg-UJoyd proposal for IMIMCC 

amd the A-igrist proposal for a Co]ic:ic for the Dct'elopmor.i of Human 

PotenliaI'--included consideration of educationrd opportunities for women 

through cduccitlonal research, career giudanice , proinsion of role modcis, 

continuiiig* education, lectures, confej'cnces a.nd provision of scholarships 

for women. The aluirmae wc)uld like the University to dei'cloTi a. prorjosal 

for a prograun or coI]cg;e along ilicsc lines and active^' seek financial 

supjiort to implement tlic proposal. 

The University should seek ways witlHn existing ]iro: "^ams and structures 
to make it easier for mature women to update tlieir skills. 



Involvement in Unii'crsiin' AciWltics 



The x^lumni Office sliould encourap;e regional clani.s to consider women in 
administrative pc>sitions. hlore acti\'e involvement of alumnae in 
ongoing- concerns of the University might be possible if they could be in- 
volved in recruiting efforts, hlore women should be electe-i to meirJrer- 
ship on the ChlU Board of Trustees. As an adjunct to encouraging vromcn 
to join or siay a part of the work force, the University should encoura.ge 
the de\'elopment of a child care cerUier on campus and educsTional and 
research programs to increase knowledge a.bout child care 3.nd programs 
for child care. 

In a.ddition, the a.]umnae would like a more direct means of communicating their 
ideas to the Universitt’ admiiiistraki on and have suggested that whatever office is estab- 
lished for insuring equal opportunity should maintain contact with the Alumni Office to 
develop progmi.. of interest to alumnae. 

The alur nac also ./ould like for the Development Office to assign to a member of their 
staff responsibility for soliciting support from alumni for programs for women on campus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



RECOMMENDATION FOR MONITORING VEHICLE 



Part foui' of the Presidejith^ charg'e asked tiiai the Commission 

recommc-M'^.d a continuing* vehicle for monitoring the irnpiomen ta’Lion of an 
affirmali\*c action progra.m and suggest v/hich ofucos within llie Uni\'crsity 
should bo responsible for various cispects of implcnientalion. 

In its Preliminaipr Reportj the Commission i"e viewed the ways in which several otlior 
universities have chosen to administer their affiriTiatix'e action plans, and concl'aded that 
it was both common and desirable that a special office be created, cliarged with over- 
seeing the implementation of a.ffirinalive action proginims, a ' . placed administratively 
at a level high enoughj ho exercise the authority necessary to fulfill its charge. In the 
course of discussions with representatives of the administration, the Commission 
modified these original suggestions, to the extent of agreeing that any such office should 
have responsibility for minorities as well as women. On Jul\^ 10, 1071, the Commission 
sent a foi'mal recommendation to President Stever suggesting the creation, by September 
1, 1971, of an ’’Office of Equal Opportunitv*’*(OEO), to be charged with monitoring CMU^s 
developing affirmative action programs for women and minorities. With some modifica- 
tions, the Commission continues to endorse that July proposal, excerpts and summaries 
of wJiich are presented below. 



CO-DIRECTORS 

The Commissioners are concerned thp_t the OEO should not a]:)pear to favor either 
minorities or women, but that both groups should have energetic, responsible 

O 
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rcprcsent:ilion. To meet those concerns, ihe Cominission rcooniniciuls that the OEO be 



directed b\- two half tinie Co-Directors, one a woman and the ctlaer a minority powson, 
charged with responsibilities for affirmative action plans for women aiid minorities, 
respectively. The half time status of Cc-Dircctcrs is recommended primarily in an 
effort to a\^oid isolating il:e Cu-Dircclors from the rest of CI\IU opeiuitions; thus, tine 



Commission expects mit the Co-Directors w-ould devote the remaincle}- of their time to 
some division of the Universit;>^ other than the ODO. This ’^oint appoiiitment’^ arm ge- 
ment would also biciliLate the pha.sing out of the OEO in two or tltrec 3 -^ears, when its 
mission is accomplislicd and existing divisions: of tlic Universim can assume its 



special functions. 

REPORTIXG RELATIOESIIIPS 



The reporting structure origina.iR- recommended by the Cominission on July 10 is 
now out of date, due to the departure of Vice President Kibbee. Originally, the 
Commission recommended that the OEO report to throe Vice Presidents, a complexity 
which secerned necessary in \lew of the broad mandate of such an office. A modifica- 
tion of that recommendation suggesteu now is that thiC OEO Co-Directors should be 
responsible to the -Management Committee or to whatever executive committee replaces 
it should there be a reorganization in the ChIU administrative stimcture. Alternatively, 
the Co-Directors might report directly to the President as Siyacial Assistants. 



OEO COUNCIL 

Tlie Commission recommends that an OEO Council be estiiblished both to assist the 
OEO Staff in their monitoring efforts, and to help create an aware ness among and to 
elicit support from the operating units of the Univer£it\^ from which Counsel members 
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are cjrawn, ^^uch a c-ouncil probably ijl* lirnlied to IG or 12 in(ii\-idiials , re]a-cascnt- 

in^ vaj’ic.ios ocouixitionrl units ai; le\'cis at CMU; iho Comnnssion rccommcnids Inal thc‘y 
be appoin.tcd hy tl-jc Co- Directors in consultation with the Mana^'cment. Committee and 
w*ith affected groin)s on campus. 



CO?JMISSION ON STATUS AND NEEDS OF A^OMEN AND >>IINOEITlES 

To further insure that the University makes satisfactory progress toward effecting 
equa.1 op-portimitUs for women and niinorities , a Commission on the Status a d Needs of 
Women and hlinorities at ClviU sl^.ould mecT at six month inteiwais to evaluate progress 
made towards this goal, and renort its findings direclh' to the President. IMemberuhip 
on the Commission is suggested as follows: elected representati\"es of each campus 
gioup concerned with oppor uiniLics for women and minorities; appointees of the President 
represcjiting each college and n^ajor employment category: representatives from the 
Faculbr Senate, Student Senate, Siaff CoiincU a,nd Strident Goveriimeixt selected bv their 



res'oective organizations. It 1: 



her suggested that tlie Commission issue oeriodic 



public reports of its findings to all members of the campus community. 



PROPOSED FUNCTIONS FOR THE OEO 



At the most genera.! level. 



the functions of the OEO are first to develop and then to 



monitor the implementation of affirmative actic i programs for minorities and women 



at Cai'negie-MeHon University. Practicall 3 g it seems likeh’ that the direction of major 
effort within the OEO will change somewdiat over time, beginning with earW efforts to 
develop affirmaAive action programs, through ri period of active discussion and planning 
wiV'i ^’arious implementing di\Tsior. to a late" stage of monitoring the results of 
implementation efforts. 
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A]tliOu;.;li K. is )iot i'>jssiljic: to Sjrjculy ul I oi' tho prcc:irc Junctions of lijc OEO ;it this 



point, it is clc*:ir to us that sucli tm ofiice should incjudc nt least the following; 



acti Vi tic 



(1) Eccruit.'TiCnt efforts — The OEO sho’uld provide assista.r;ac to 

operational units in their efforts to find quodifieci or qurdi fiu'ole 
women ai:d mii'iorllics for em]‘)]oymcnt. Sn-cciiically tlio Co- 
Directors sliould maintain contact witii ]:jroiessionai and lai'^or 
groups v.diicl:; lia\*c access to potential job eandichites and v/hci'c- 
ever possible sliould pirovide resumes to deans, depimtnient 
heads raid directors for their consideration. Procedures should 
be estaf/iished to insure tlip.t tlie OEO is informed aijoiii vacan- 
cies for stall and faculpv positions, and is given the op]iortunity 
to review appointments for compliance with the affirmatixe 
action plan. 



(2) Data collection--As an essential part of its monitoring function, 
the 01-10 must collect pertinent data on ernrhoyees: in addition, 
the Office sliould recornmc 2 id whomever charigcs in existing 
practices it considers necessary to insure smootli operation 
of monitoring efforts in the future. 



(3) Campus eciuca.tion — The CEO should malre sure tliat the cam]3us 
as a vahole is avaare of its activities and rndcrstaaids the ;ieed 
for them. Training sessions for sir.iervisory ]3er£onncl should 
be developed, as well as specific grievance procedures o.nd a 
i^rog'rarn for educatio.n with respect to sex .aid race discrimina- 
tion. The Co-Diimrctors and Council should promulgate policies 
established to cqiualize opportunities for women and minorities 
and communicate to all eonceraed die implications of tliose 
policies mid the actions needed to implement them. 



(4) Assistauice in implementation efforts other than recruitment — 
The OEO should provide assistance to ca.mpus groups ajid 
divisions which require help in developing and operating pro- 
grams designed to enhance the opportunities for women and 
minorities. For example secretarial and research assistance 
might be provided to women^s groups interested in developing 
pilot courses in the area of women^s studies or in bringing 
spea.kers to campus. In some ca.se s, the OEO might also 
assume the role of advocate for an individual who alleges t-iat 
he or she has been discriminatc^d against because of sex, race 
or other minority status. 



SC HE DU EE 



The OEO should probably expect to complete its mission within two or three 3 -oars. 



The pro]X)sod tin:ic scI:: dulc below is il J as trail vc* of the sort of phasirp,' lirit seems 
reasonable to the Convnils. ion. 



Phase I: Se ] Dtembcr - TXeember 107 1 

The Co--Directors should fo.miliarize the Coui:cil members with tlie Vv^orl', of the 
Commission on the Status and Needs of Women and vrith relevant literalui'c from off- 
campus sources. The Co-Directors and the Council should confer with opei tional 
units with respect to implementation of measures to cnliance the opportunities for 
women and minorities and they sheuld develop procedures for educating the campus com- 
munity n.bout the measu};es needed for such. During this period, the Co-Dix'ectors and 
the Council will follow the affirmative action and other plans devised previously*, and 
continue to develop a.ddiiional plans as needed. 

Pha.se 2: Januarv - hlarch 1972 



The Co-Directors and the Council should fociLS on establishing procedures for 
rionitoring the implementation of measures to enhance the opportunities for women 
and minorities. Initial testing of these procedures through early monitoring efforts 
should be well under way hy the end of this phase. 

Phase 3: April 1972 - September 1973 

During the second year of its opci'ation, the OEO and the Council should function 
primarily to audit the monitoring procedures developed during the preceding 3 x*ar . 

It should also conduct the necessary’* studies to evaluate the pla.ns developed, the 
implementing procedures and the monitoring devices. Leadership for these evaluation 




A rc];ort of the.'^o cvalucitivc sl'udics 



sUicIic.-:. will bc' provicicd b^y Xhc Co- Diroctor.s. 
shoulci be .subi'Jiillcd by September 1973. 

Diirir;;’ the final nu)i:tlis of this phase, tlie OEO should idcuatify and transfer responsi- 
bilities to tlie operational uiiits that will continue the rnonitorljir; function as part of their 
regular activities. 
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CHAPTER V: RECOMMENDATIONS AND BROAD OUTEINES 

FOR A F F I R M A T I V E A C T I O N 

In its preliminary’' report the Commission made some 39 recommendations. Approxi- 
mately half of these were la^beled as immediately acccotal:^le by the administration, and 
further work- was requested on the remainder. (A copy of the original 39 '^'ecemmendations, 
witJi administration reaction to each one, is available from Commission files.) 

In preparing this final report the Commission carefully reviewed its original recommen- 
dations, eliminated seme, modified others, ?.dded ma.ny and in general tried to be more 
specific and operationaJ in language. Tic result was an increase from 39 to 55 recommen- 
dations in five problem ai-eas whicli re'prescnt the major kinds of difficalties encountered 
by’ women at C?uL‘. These arc: 

A. Incomplete and inconsistent records, and poor communication 
of information, 

B. Underrepresentation of women in fccculty?- and 3.dministrative positions. 

C. Inadequate representation of women on decision-making bodies. 

D. Lower pay" for women than men for the same work. 

E- Decline of educational opportunities for women at CIMU. 

A. THE PROBLEM: INCOMPLETE AND INCONSISTENT RECORDS, AND POOR 

COMhlUNICATION OF INFORMATION 

A persistent problem for the Commission was the difficulty" of obtaining clear accurate 
data about the status and needs of women staff, faculty and students. Such data, obviously 
necessary" for program planning as well as for determining whether or not sex bias exists, 
often had to be generated especially for the Commission because they" are not routinely 
obtained or stored. 

O 
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to estal^lish record keeping' that will facilitate the monitoring efforts of the Office of Equal 



OpiDort unity, and insure that all employees at CI\IU have full information regarding their 





Recommendati ons on Personnel Records 

L All personnel records, whether in files or on the computer, should indicate the 
sex of the pGrsion. 



3. The Personnel Services Depa-iTment should develop icb descihptions for all exempt 
non-faculty not presently described at CklU. Wdien completed, these descriptions should 
serve as the basis for a comparison of salaries for me 2 :i and women within specific job 
categories. The OEO should recommend corrective action as necessary. 

4. The Personnel Services Department should work with the staff of the OEO to 
obtain and analyze data on salaries of part time emplo\"ces, using a standardized pro- 
rated hourly wage which permits comparing the average earnings of women and men. 

Recommendations on Information for Employees 
hlany women expressed dissatisfaction at their lack of information about their owm 
jobs. To correct tliis situation, the Commission recommends tliat: 
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5- The I^orsoriiicI Sc-‘r\-ices 3.)c;.]:^n.rtn'ic*nL should v/or]-v with i'C])rcscnt relives iror.\ 
APOWT aud VvC?J to draw up an en'iployce Ilai id hook wliich would l;c disir il^uiod lo all new 
CMU employees at ll'ic time of hiring, and to all einplo^^ecs a.t the staid of each academic 
year. The Handhook should include a description of the procedures used to ola.ssify jobs 
into }3ay gj^aoes and should present t!ie pa\^ ranges v.ithin each grade. T h e F a nd. b o ok 
should l.'C updated annually. Other detailed suggestions for the Handljcok have been 
prepn^red Iw the APOWE Special Committee and are included in tliis report. 

6. The Personnel Services Department should develo]) a form which contains each 
individual employee's current job description, full time or part time status, fringe ]:scne- 
fits, classification, pay grade and salaiy raiigc for grade and indiwdual salary (prorated 
for part time empiot-ees). These forms should be updated at least once a \^ear and filed 
in each employee's personnel folder. In addition, a copy of the annually upda.ted form 
should bo sent lo the eminoyec. T3:ie form should clearly indicate what avenues of re- 
dress are available to any emplo^’ce with questions or complaints about his or her job 
status . 

Recommendations on Information aV;out 'Women Students 

The Coramissicn lacks much data on women students, partly because students were 
not available during the summer tvhen the bulk of its research had to be done. But the 
Commission found that much of the required data on students is not collected, stored 
or analyzed b\- sex. To obtain the needed data, the Commission recommends that: 

7. The Office of Institutional Research should prepare academic prediction equatioirs 
separated' for men and women, starting v.ntli IMIS and CIT, to determine whetlier 
correlations between grades and predictor variables differ by sex. The results of these 
studies should be available to the Admissions Office. 

8. The OEO Co-Director for Women^s Affairs should work with the Office of Institu- 
tional Research to generate more information about: 
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(:i) orjlioiis in hr.n^ir.p: n.ccoip mcK .h‘ i i nns arc o^’ irilcro:^! 

.sln< 1'. •; its ? Do woi'tvni sturicris v:l^h lo ^.;ocurily pcn-'op.nel 

a\-ailn]:]c in t]:C]r residence areas, air] ii" so. wIkiI siionlcl Liio 
duties such ])C vs oil] lel inciucie? Do v/o:ncii .vish to have a res- 
idence sindT? W’hat tyi:ie oi residence counseling services do 
women want? Do \von:cn know lurw much these services add to 
tJicir iiousin.a* c^'^sls? Mow mucii are women wiliirn; to |)a\* for 
tiiesc scM'^ ice.s ? 



(b) Cla.ssi-oorn Dias — What attitudes do men and women sivxlcnts hold 
rcaa.rdino; the academic ability of worncm slucicnts and facuity? 
^\ma,t attitudes do they percei\*c their teacimrs to have rcyardinc; 
women? Are there specific instances of clcai >\' bigoted slate- 
nienls ayainst women in the elassrooni? 



9. Student adiriissiciiS data should be expanded to permit easy retrieval of the follow 

ing- information for incDwiduals and groups: 

Name of applicant: sex; SA_T and other test scores: audition or portfolio 
foil o\v-thr ajg'h:: dc-ijartmcntal evaluation using some cu anti flab ie proce- 
dure accc]maMc both lo adnMssIons and to the CFA departments: whether 
or not the applicant \va.s offered smintssion and if so, whether or not 
applicant was cifct'cd financial aid; clas sification of ai^plicant by year 
in school: deixtriment applied for: wltctiier oi' not the applicant accepted 
admission: rmd wltether or not t;te applicant actually enrolled. 

10. Decords on financial aid decisions should be retained foi' five years, or until 
the student graduates, in order to permit easy determination of possible sex bias in 



awards. The imorrnation wltich should be recorded includes: 

Name of applicant: sex: classification by a,ca.dcmic year; department 
option (where applicable): financia.1 need as established by the College 
Scholarship Service (CSS): armounr of financial need recognized by 
Ch'IU; total vailuc of award pa.ckage offered; portion offered in schola.r- 
sbip, loan and work study; acceptance or non acceptance by applicant. 

11. Some special changes in record keeping apparently need to be made with respect 

to slTident receipt of financial aid in programs where these decisions are not entirely 



centralized in the Financial Aid Office, as in CMAP and CFA. Since there appears to 
be some disparity between men and women students in some departments in the amount 
and kind of aid they receive, the Commission recommends that; 



(a) CFA departments should prepare a ranking of applicants by 
assessed talent. 



(b) The Financial Aid Office should prepare a ranking of applicant 
by financial need. 
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(C’) T]‘>c acfvii] lii-jp.rtc-ial aic- aw^.^rcis 1)0 co:n;''a7T*c] U> oa<:-b, of these 

two sets ui' rankin;;'s iw.) dctc'ri'nii'u; wnathoi* wonvjn api^licaiiis i-occivc 
less aki ]--or‘ause the;/ c*op.vo i ron-', v.oaltluer families, or iKwausc they 
a.rc 7'alcd as ]c*ss ij^lorAcd (In c:cu:u‘li7icnts in which aid is ]>art]y clc- 
pcn.dcnl on estimates of aijility). 

If the lattci* proves to be the case, furthoi' etuesLions I'iced to be con- 
sideo'cd al.'Out the oxlcik to which Idas ac;G-i^^st women could unwiltiiv:;iy 
lower the esLinniles oi talent of wonien ap;)]icav.ts. Thc^ 0I\0 Co- 
Direeto-r for W'orneivs Affairs sliondd meei: with roprcscnlal • vos from 
CFA dcijartments to explore the feasibi] il:v' of ijrocedures for estimai- 
ing talent wliich conceal the sex oi the applicant. 

12. The Student SeneAte should appoint a special committee to monitor participa.tion 
by wenten in coed organizations on campus. T'ne cornmiltoe should study the pattern of 
wornenhs participation on campus and note both what proportions of memh>ers and of 
leaders a.re women. Thie committee should report its findings to the Student Senate and 



to the general campus community. 

B. THE PROBLEf^I: UNDEHKEPRESEXTATIOX OF WOMEX IX FAxCUETY AXD 

A D ?. IIXIS T RA TI P OS I I'i O XS 

Although women mudte up approximately oiiC'-tMrd of CelUks work force, they arc only 
12 percent of the faculty and IG percent of officials and managers. It is clear to the 
Commission that efforts must be made both to ^acilil^itc promotion of woinen at CAIU a.nd 
to recruit qualified women from off campus. The recommendations belov/ are directed 
to these objectives. 



Recommendations on Career Development for Women 
Because of the present financial constraints at CMU, it may prove easier to promote 
existing employees rather than to hire new people at top levels. For this reason, and 
because the Commission believes that little effort has been expended until now to promote 
women from within, the Commission recommends that: 

13. The President should ask each Dean, Department Head, Director and University 
Officer to prepare a written promotability i'e\ie\v for each of his w^omen employees. 

This 1 eview should state clearly the qualifications necessary for tlie women to be promoted 
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wirriin (If'prii-tii'ic'nt. ar:"1 .^J^ould indirrito exist foj* her to acquii'C 

and dc\xIor) llicse Ciuaiif jcalioi'iS, Tlicsc rc\'ic\vs should ];c* discussed with ihe woivicn ir>- 
volecd, and witli tl^c OKO Co-DirocLoi' for Womenhs Ari’airs. who sliould act as a resource 
persor. both to ll'ie doiDartniC^'^tc and to the woinen ernplo\ ees. 

14. CI^.TU should ]..'uiid on its present educational strensilis in de\’elopinr^‘ new prog'rarns 
to qua^lif^' women for positions in University administrations. Speciiically, the Commis- 
sion 7'ccoinmcncis that the Dean of GSIA, worldng with his ii. cully and the OEO Co- 
Director for Wornends Affairs, develop special career programs for women administra- 
tm’s 

PLCCommendations OU: New Er. iplovees 



If tlie representation of w^omen on CI\IU*s faculty and adniinista’ati\^e staff is to i]icrease 
substantially, new women erni^loyces must ol^viously be rddea. The Cmnmission recom- 
mends tliat: 

15. Target levels for perceiitage of women facult 3 ^ siiculd be developed b\^ each aca- 
demic department throug'h discussions held between tl'ie department chairmen, OEO Co- 
Director for Women's Affairs, Vice President for Acadciric Affairs a.nd the dean of the 
eollege involved* The levels should reflect the percentage of qualified women in a field 
natioriall}^ as well as the perceiitage of women g'raduating in that field from ChlU. For 
social sciences and humanities fields, but most particularly^ for the ph 3 ^sical sciences, 
the targets should reflect the percentage of women doctorates nationally in a lield and 
the percentage of women receiving doctorates from CIVIU in those fields. These ttvo 
levels define the potenaa.1 pool from which faculty members can be drawn. Time sched- 
ules to meet these target levels should be decided and specified in writing. 

16. Similar target levels should be established for women administrators, through 
discussions held between the head of the administrative unit, the OEO Co-Director for 
Womcn^s Affairs, the Director of Personnel Services and the Vice President for Business 
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Affairs. The Ic\cLs roaclictl shoiMiJ reflect the p.crcci\tn:i:e of woivicn in the n'lLionai labor 
force; (a])])ro.\i riately 40 i^crccnt) which is the |:>elc]it ial i'kjoI of a\'a.ilablc ^vc>iriCX 1 wIjo can 
be Tjualincci for adjni nis tra.llvo porntions. Time sclicdulcs for roachin^a’ these tai'gct ic\*cls 
sliould he clccicled and specified in writing*. 

17. As positiop.s become available tlie dcparlmciital chairman or ndniinisrrator sliould 
prei-'Ore written job deseiiptibns and statoincnis of candidate requirenicnts for faenlt^r and 
administrative positions , Copies of these documents should be sent to th.e OEO Co- 
Director for Womcn^s Affairs w]:o sliould use her good offices and her contacts with, and 
knowledge of professional women^s organizations to assist in locating qualified women 
candidates. 

IS. As one checlc on the implementation of these recommendations, the Pa^rroll Depart- 
ment sliould I)e asked to foiw/ard to tlie OEO staff a. notice of eveiw* addition to the payroll: 
when these a.dditions are for men crnplo 3 ^ees, the OEO Co-Dircr:or for Women's Affa.irs 
ma\^ ask the eivivloyinc: unit to demonstrate what efforts were ma.de to locate a qualified 
woma.n before the position was offered to a man, Wnere the OEO Co-Dix^ector has i^eason 
to believe tha.t tlie ei7iplo\*ing unit is b\"passing the lettei" or the inient of ChlU^s affirma- 
tive action pi-ogi^am, she may i-ecornrnend to the Px^esident that subseqxient pex^sonnel 
decisions in tha.t unit must be appx^oved the OEO. 

C. THE PEOBLEIM: INADEQUATE REPRESENTATION OF WOlvIEN ON 

DECISION-MAKING BODIES 

One clear consequence of tlie genex^al finding that woxiien are under x^epx^esented at the 
uppex" levels of educational and administrative career lines is that the^^ have ver 3 ’ limited 
oppox^tunity^ to paxTicipate in the developxnent of policy^ which, affects them. For example, 
the Commission noted with concern that thex^e are no women on the Universit 3 ^ Management 
Committee, that part time facull 3 ^ (25 percent of whom are women) have no representa- 
tion in the facull 3 ^ senate; that staff w^omen have no official voice and that there are few 
women on tenure and promotions committees. The following recommendations are 
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i() i^c\. iiioi'c \\omci; OM'.o coin in i L iocs v.lv'cii make s cr nt policy decisions at 

CkTU. 



I'cconimcnd a li ons on 1'acnllv Comm U lCCS 

The CominiSvS Ion coasidci*s the Faculty" Senate to have a a;ood record of rei^ncscnta- 
tion of wuincn in tiic Scna.te ilseif. with a sorncwhn.t less outstanding record for women 
on Senate comn'iittces . Accord] r^gly, the Commission recommends: 

19. Tlie Chairman of the FaculLy Senate should iinnicdiatcly appoint at least one 
woman to the Senate comraittec v/hich does not now have \vomien memljcrs, that is, the 
Budget Committee. 

20. Both in the nominations for elected members of tl:e Fa.cu]|y Ser:a,te Executi\ c 
Commilioe, and in decisions concerning appointed n':emdoers, care should be exercised 
to insure that women candidates are considered and that they are not limited to stereo- 
typed roles, such as secretary. 

21. ‘The CJiairman of tlie Facult}- Senate sliould iniilaao discussion between his Ofl'ice 
and the Senate representatives of the libra.rians, most of wi^om are women, with the objec- 
tive of finding new wa^'s to improve their status in the L-niversity faculty,'. As a first 
step, the Commission suggests that the Senator from the librar^^ staff be appointed to the 
Executive Committee of the Faculty Senate. 

22. The Chairman of the Faculty Senate and the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
should ask that the Educational Polic^^ Council (EPC) study the status of part time faculty 
meiTibers, many of wliom arc women. Representatives from the part time faculty should 
be invited to appear before EPC, and the OEO Co-Director for Women’s Affairs should be 
invited to present a working- paper on recommended changes. A-lthcugh eventual polic 3 ^ 
should be decided through these deliberations, the Commission recommends to EPC that 
part time facult^^ should receive proportional fringe benefits, thej- should be permitted to 
count tlieir service towards promotion and tenure and the^^ should be represented in the 
Facultv Senate. 
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n~^c nd: :lk?ns on Con-rdtiOP s 

In addition to ScriCUo comn^.ittccs , there are a nuni]:>cr of important University councils 
and committees on v/jdch women ai'e underrepresented. The Commission recommends 
that: 

23, Ti^c number of women on tlic Board of Trustees should he inci'cased. The Commis- 
sion undc 2 \slands th:at three alujmii truslee positions will be Oj^en in 1971: if this inJorma- 
tion is correct, the Commission recommends that at least two of these positions be ghven 

to women. The Commission suggests that the Alumnae Task Force of WCi\l be consulted 
in the search for women tmustces. 

24, Women sliould Ijc appointed at once to those college councils In which women are 
underrepresented, to University tenure a:id nrornotiojis committees and to Uni\^ersit\' 
and college committees which currentl 3 ^ have no women members. The number of women 
appointed should lie between a minimum set b\^ their preportiov. among' faculty in the appro- 
priate college to a. nin.xiir}um set hy the propoikion of women in the total undergraduate stu- 
dent bod^g but should in no case be less than one woman- 

25, The OEO Co- Director for Women’s Affairs should be a member of the President's 
staff, that is, a member of the CIMU Management Committee. 



Hecoj-nmendations on Staff and Administratne Women 

The recommendations above do not cover staff women- for whom there is no present 

structui'G, group or committee through which the\^ can paiTicipate in the decisions which 

affect their conditions of emplo^mient. To correct this skuation, the Commission recom- 
mends that: 

26. Staff employees at ChIU should develop a council whose responsi])ilities will in- 
clude the stud}^ of employment conditions affecting staff at CIMU, communicating staff 
attitudes to the administratio and pronioting changes desired by staff eniploj^ees. The 
OEO Co-Director for Women's Affairs should coordinate efforts to identify what tiie 





staff C'ounci]. The OKO 



staff ]jrcicrs a sejc:aIon jjrocsjss for 2 "cprcsc;!nali\cs to tiie 
should aJso conciuci ary ejections requested by due sta.ff. Tiio OEO Co~Di rector for 
Women’s Affaii's shiCuld bo an ex-ofiicio meml:er of the Council. 

27. Tbe Uni\‘crsily administration, especially the Vico Presidenis for Business and 
Academic Affairs, working vvilhj the Director of Personnel Serxlccs, should adopt and 
implement the staff g'ricsar.ce procedure proposed by the APCW.TC subcomimittee and in*- 
eluded elsev.'here in tjris rc^portc 



Hecojm'ncndatior.s o:\ Students 

Since tl^ic Conimissloii did not have sufficient data to develop recommendations rcpmrd- 
ing the iirnn.^o^'cment of women students- status, '\ve have made several recommendations 
designed to gaihcr more data, and we assume that the OEO Co-Director for Wornen^s 
Affairs vAI] malco further recommendations as needed. Recommendations below stern froi 
the Commissionbs belief th.at 1) ".vomen students should not have to pa.y for special services 
tliey do not themselves elect to receive, 2) that equal pay for equal work should apply to 
students a.s well as otliCr emplo^-ecs, 3) the University should allow women students the 
same freedom as men students in selecting their life styles and living accommodations , 
and 4) women residents have the right to know which office or individual is responsible 
for any question or problem which might arise regarding tlicir housing arrangements. 
These concepts are but specific aspects of the lai'ger concept of equalit}^ through self 
determina-tion for women as v/ell as men. At this point, the Commission recommends 
that: 



28. Students should have a procedure for appealing financial aid decisions, especially 
if sex discrimination is alleged. The Student Senate or other body designated b 3 ' the stu- 
dents in conjunction witli the Director of Financial Aid should develop appeal procedures 
and guidelines as to the kinds of cases which arc legitimate for appeal. The OEO Co- 
Dii'cctor for Women^s Affairs could serve as a non-voting member of this committee, if 
students so request. 
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29, SUkionLs, c:snec:kl]>* v.oir.en, siiould bo i 
lend to pci'iooiuoito cIouIiU- stnndarcLs for n^cn and 
dent aiitonorny with rcsjioct to housinp; regulation; 
the head of the Di\’ision -of Student Affairs should 



nfoi'incd crilies ot any policies which 
wonicn. If 'dnere aic- lc:p;a] limits to stu- 
s, c‘urfc\vs, pa.rioinl rules amd llie like, 
make these explicit to the students. In 



areas where no off-campus legal constraints operate to set UnA’crsity policy/, sUidcnts 
sliould sol tlieir own standa.rds utrough campus-wide referenda. 

30. Wdiatevc?' housing acco^mnodadLions are pi'ovided for women, tliey should paj." for 
oiaU’ those items of expemse which are exclusively for their benefit an.d a, prora.lcd amount 
for items vdnich. are partially for their benefit. Further, both miCn and women should 
sba.re eciually in housing overhead costs which are duo to excessive maintenance require- 
ments or outmoded facilities, as, for example, the heating syste:n in hlorewood Gardens. 



D. THE PBOBEEkI: LOWER PAY FOR WOhlEN TIIAI\ InIEN FOR THE SAhlE WORK 

Fi'obabl 3 ’ the most consistent Commission finding is tha.t me;, xcceive higher average 
salaries and fringe benefits than women at all job levels ad ChlU. This salaiw inequit\- 
holds up through numerous data refinements. For example, men and woirien faculW wHth 
the same ranlc and in the same department do not receive the same salaries, on the aver- 
age: men usualW canm more. Similar findings appear for non-faculty employees and for 
job rewards other than salaiyv. Men enjo^^ more favorable conditions than w^omcn in fringe 
benefits, contract status and termination rates. The recommendations which follo\v are 
designed to eliminate these inequities. 



commendations on Faculty Job Status 

31. The Vice President for Academic Affairs should ask the chairman of each depart- 
ment in which there are \vomen faculty members to prepare a brief report of the status 
of each v/oman, to be sent to the OEO Co-Director for Women’s Affairs and to the Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. These statements should include information on her 
salaiy, contract status and promotability . 

O 




1 r>n 



32. Ir; cny cose where ri woinnn has 'oecn given a conl^'act o\^ less than the noDi^al 
Ciuratitnn (tiircc years for -asistant pj'oi’cs.sor or live years for associate pi-ofcssor) 
the n c]:)artrncnt head or dean should provide a written explanatioji to tiie Yiec President 
for Academic Affairs, with the ujirierstejiding that unless some persuasive counterlndic:a- 
lion exists, the contraci will te rcwintlen on the iiorrnal basis, 

33. The ap-iropriate department head and dean should re\new the salary of each 
v/on'ian faculty niemh'.er with the aim of raising the average salary of all womeii in the 
dcpa.rtment or college to llm average for men in the same rank by fiscal year 1S74. The 
Commission I'econimends that each clean allocate for women^s salaries a total dollar 
amount which eciuals the total n^imber of women facult 7 / in his college at each rank rmiltm 
plied by the male avez'age salaiw in each rank. The dean, in coiiaboration with department 
heads, can then determine llxe spccilic ainount to apportion each faculty w-oman. In this vvay, 
Tm avcivage salary for woznen will be made eouai to the average for men while still leaving 
flexible tlie anrtount apportioned to each ^veman based on cualiilcations or merit. The Cominis- 
sicn estimates tlxat the total cost to bring faculty Vvonieu's salaries up to men’s is $40, SOI. 

34. The department l^cad or dean should indicate in writing to the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs any impending termination date of a woman’s present contz'act, and his 
estimate regarding the probability that she will be offered a new contract. If a new con- 
tra^ct seems unlikely, the department head should clearU^ indicate the woman’s areas of 
deficienc^^. Acting on this information, the OEO Co-Director fo3' Women’s A^ffairs should 
schedule an interview with the woman involved and discuss possible w^ys to correct the 
deficiency. Possibilities might range fi'om improving her teaching sldlls through special 
coaching, request for a delaj^ed tenure decision or applying for a semester leave of 
absence in order to do research. The OEO Co-Dii'ector should make sure tha.t the woman 
faculty member is aware of existing procedures which ma 5 ^ prove useful, such as the 
procedures for applying for University supported leaves and the Faculty Senate grievance 
procedure. Following* this planning session, the OEO Co-Diroctor should intercede, if 
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necessm^s v.illt ihc cicpcn'trMCiit head, dean, 02' Vice P^'esident i’or Acadcin jc AlTpai'S, 
to oblain suppca'l in Indpiiig the wonian faculty rncn^bc:' implement her j^Ians to 

correct whatevex' deficiencies ha\c tlirca-tcn-cd her w’th termination. 

35 . The CommissMjix feels that the niattei' of promolioji and tenure P>i' women 
faculty needs more study and recommends that the Vice President for Academic Affairs 
or the Px'Gsidcnt should ap] 30 i.nt a special Tlniversity Tenure and Promotions Committee 
to prepare a i^eport v/ith 2.-ccommendalions regarding special policies for \v02nen. The 
objective of any policy modifications for woine}i should be to insure that their opportunity 
to compete for favorable p^^omotion and tenure decisions is not hindered by their sex or 
its biological, psychological or sociological concomitants such as childbeariiig and ch.ld- 
2’earing. Tlie OEO Co-Dircctor for Wom.eii's Affai2.'s should serve as a consultant to the 



Tenure and Promotions Committee in this matter. 

Recommcnulations on Fringe Benefits 

The Commission findings sjio\r I'tow closely f^ringe benefits are tied to total compensa- 
tion. Since women receive lower salaries than men i]i all job categories and ^^aiilvs, their 
fringe benefits (especial! 3" retirement, group life insura^ice and social security') are lower 
in dollar value. This means that equalizing women’s salaries with :nen’s is the top prior- 
it3^ business of the Universit3n This is the one crucial way to effect equitable fringe 
benefits for women. The Commission recommends thaA: 

36 . The Faculty''' Affaii'S Council of tiie Facult3" Senate and the Staff Council should 
make a detailed slud3^ of fringe benefits, with data grouped b3^ s,g'e, sex, marital status, 
number and ages of children and other dependents. Anal3^sis should take into account 
that among existing fringe benefits, some are pi^oportional to salaiy (e. g. , TIAA-CREF), 
while others are not (e.g. , tuition remission). As part of these investigations, all 
emplo\"ees should be asked to specif3^ which benefits the3^ prefer to use. Child care and 
maternity leave should be ainong the benefits offered. The AFOWE Subcommittee’s 
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reccH^iu'Cn^iniions on nooFicni olnns (clscwhovo iii this I'ci'ort) slv:)Uiu ri.cci\c s]"ccki 1 
attc'nlion.. 'I'ho C‘or.':nilssicn. rc-co.T'nniCiXKS tJiat, once \vc>n--C'n^s salaries are equalized, an 
cquii.rJjIe fringe Lonofits packac^'e for all L'nivcrsily employees may t:o one wliich allows 
ea.ch omjjioyco, eitlicr lull liinc or part time, to choose those I^enefits he or slie prefers 
froiii the whole spcctriun of availa.blc benefits, but only up to a dollar aniouni equal to 
about ten pci'ccj'it of sod ary. 

37o Although tr.e co]npletc fringe Ijcneiit ’'p^-clcagc*^ for men and women roquij'cs more 
study and discussion, a maternity leawe benefit has becii j'epeatedly mentioned to tlic Coin- 
nilssio]! by women faculty, staff, and adminifitra-tors and sliould be implemented at once. 
Specifically, tlio Commission recommends that the Dii'cclor of Personnel Services draw 
up a written rna.terr. ity leave policy for all women employees to become effective Januaiw 
1, 1972. The policy sliould be reviewed by the women rcprescnla.tives on the Faculty 
Affairs Council and tlie Staff Council. 

3S. The University should make an imrnedia.te public commitment to the concept of 
part time fringe benefirs for rcg'uiar part time work for both faculty and staff women. The 
President should send a written statement to advise each department head, director, dean 
and supervisor of this commitment and to indicate hm>v this commitment will be implemcn- 
ted in i:>racticc. 



Kecommendatioms on Sta,ff Emplovees 



39. Using tlie data on average salaries for men and women in each of 17 job categories, 
the Director of Personnel Semdees should prepare a time schedule for bringing the aver- 
age of staff women employees up to at least the male average for their job categoiy. 

Within each detailed job categoiyv filled by both women and men, a dollar amount should 
be allocated by the University which would bring up the women’s average salary to the 
men^s average for that category. The Commission estimates that $634,797 will be required 

O 
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to stalT wciinci'rs salaric^s up to mcirs i:i all jcj:j ca.topoi'ies cOi'iiaJning 1-Joth wonicn 

(^) 

ar.d men.'' Ti'icn iho appj'opriatcj dcparimcnl head or supcr\'isor would draw from tiiat 
amount the si^ecific salary raises suitable to each woman employee according to her 
experiemee and performance. These schedules sl'iould be discussed v^ith the women in- 
volved, tlic emi5lo3’ing department, the Vice President fo3' Business Affairs and the OEO 
Co-Director for Vdomcn^s Affair's. 



For those job categories where the proportion of \vomen is GO percent or greater, 
salar 3 " ranges and a ve ranges should be brought up to an amount equal to the amount in 
comparable -job categories for cthicr educational institutions in the City of Pittsburgh. 

These rates (tvilh projected increases to cover cost of living and raise increases) should 
be dctern'iixted b 3 " December 1, 1971. 

Salaiy increases to reach equality should begin no later than Januaiy 1, 1972 and 
should reach the target level bv Janua.iy 1, 1974. Increases should be given to the lowest 
pa.id cmplo 3 'ces first, graduating to the hlglmst paid emplot-ees, with saiany revisions for 
some emplot^ees effected each month commencing Jamiany 1. 1972. 

E. THE PHOBLEhl: DECLINE IN EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOhlEN AT CNIU 

Certainly one of the most disturbing Commission findings is that the educatio^ial 
opportunities for women at ChlU have been declining for some time. As indicated in 
Chapter II, the percentage of degrees awarded to women has declined since 1940; aca- 
demic programs of special interest to women have been abandoned over the 3 ^ears, includ- 
ing tlie libraiy school, the social work school and Margaret Morrison Carneg'ie College 
(to be phased out b 3 ” 1973). These trends have not been offset by the creation of new pro- 
grams attractive to women. 

In a related vein, the Commission did not find any systematic effort to develop pro- 
gi'ams of educational, personal or career counseling designed specificall 3 ^ to aid women 
students and alumnae. The recommendations that follow am intended to help recruit more 

^^^Eased on data provided b 3 ^ Personnel Services on 1970-1971 salaries and numbers of 
emnlo 3 ’ces in given job categories. 
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women siuucnlF, to CTsIU, dc\‘clop siron^x Ptcacicniic pro;.i.'rams oi’ intern;-! to women on can.i- 
MS nna }yro\'idc connscliiva' scr\‘ices to women students arid aluni!'iae. 



Pvccornnmn-dntions on Admissions 



40. For ail CMU undergraduate colleges, the percentage of women achiiitled should 
not ]jc less Ilian the percentage that apply, ujiless men applicajits have demonstrably 
superior credentials. For each college, the Adn^dssions Office should provide the OEO staff 
with data on the numl'er of men and women who apply, are admitted and actueJly enroll. 
Wdicn the percentage of women admitted differs from the percentage who appl^g the OEO 
Co-Director for Women^s /tifairs should request that; 



(a) In all colleges except CFA, the SAT score averages should be 
computed separately for men and women students who are ad- 
mitted. If the women have higher SAT“s than the mc7i, this is 
indicative of selection procedures v.'hicli favor men. The OEO 
Co-Director sliould determine at what level the dis criminatoipy 
practice originates (the department, college or nlssions 
Office), and sliould try to persuade tlie unit to ch.. ,;;'e its prac- 
tices. WTere persuasion fails, \he OEO Co-Director for 



Women^s 






rs should recommend to the President that he 



explicitl 3 " request a change in the discriminatoiy practice. 



(b) In CFA. , where students are admitted on t]:e basis of portfolio 
i-eview and auditions rather than on SAT scores, if the percent- 
age of women admitied is lower than the percentage who applvg 
the OEO Co-Birector for Women^s Affairs should request 
written evaluations of all admitted students from the CFA depart- 
inent(s) involved. These evaluations sltould be quemtified so that 
the^^ can be grouped to provide average scores for men and 
women applicants. If the scores for women students exceed . 
the scores for men, the OEO Co-Director should interpret this 
as indicative of higher admissions standards for women than 
for men. As in the other colleges, the OEO Co-Director should 
fii^st to persuade the CFA departinent to equalize its adiuis- 
sions criteria; if this effort is unsuccessful, she should 
recommend to the President that he insist that a change be made. 



41. Publications directed towards the college applicant population (graduate and 
undex'graduatc) should avoid the male image created repetitious use of the masculine 
gender, references to ”\vife’’ instead of to ^’spouse’’ or photographs almost exclusively 
of men. All such publications should be reviewed by the OEO Co-Director for Women’s 
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Affairs in consu.iiation with the Pul)iic Pchaiions Depa r l inciit 'ocforc 

42. For prop'raiiiS which now altrac:t fev; \v 02 nen applicants, those in CIT, hllS and 
GSIA, special efforts to rcciniit and counsel women students are rccoinmcnded. CIT 
and hTIS should liirc special recruiters (perhaps recent women graduates) to recimit 
high school women to enter engineering sciences and managcmeihi scier:ees. CIT 
and hllS should jointly hire a \^’Oinan associate or assistant dcanwliosc aim should be 
to help able women to complete college, encourage them to enter and complete graduate 
stud\" and to pursue active careers in their chosen fields. Aside fi'cm counseling stu- 
den.ts, this sti^ategy can also eventually' increase the pool of avauTable women Ph.D. 
engineers and scientists for University faculties. Guidance in these efforts is avail- 
able from Commission files in a report on ^AVomen in Engineering'^ summarizing a 
July 1971 conference sponsored by the Engineering Foundation. 



Hecornmerv-lations on New Acaalcmic Piw^grams of Interest to Women 
Acknowledging that the long range trends at C-MU have resulted in a reduction in 
educational opportunities for women, a decline in the percentage of degrees awarded to 
women and a decrease in the number of women faculty, the University should commit 
itself to reversing these trends in two way^s: (1) the Commission believes that CAIU 

must seek ways to bring women into its now predominantly’ male science and engineering 
and business a.dministrauou programs:- (2) the University^ should consider establish- 
ing new strong programs designed to attract and educate women. We are, in effect, 
argi.ung for equal educational opportunity^ for women. To achieve equal opportunity for 
women will require deliberate, even compensatory^’, efforts. As it presently stands, 
CMU lacks the attributes for attracting women except in H&SS and CFA. The longstand- 
ing' scientific, technological and research emphasis led to willingness to invest effort 
and money in such traditionaUy ^bnale'^ fields while the traditionally ^female'’ programs 
were slighted. Developing second class progi'ams for women only^ serves to foster a 
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sGli‘-ju]r:llin:*; propiiec-y iljal for woiron arc of lou^ cjualily. Thus C?vIU irrjsl. i,-c 

prcpaj'cci to create }iic;n quajity prog'rams to atlract both v.o.incn and men. Otherwise, 
eclucationa] opportunities for wcir.cii v,*i]l eitlicr re):iiain una.\*aila]:)le at this University 
or ti:!e 3 ’ wlJl be onl^^ sccoj:jd class. Either alternative is inequitable to women. In 
order for CAIU to attract v.omcn students and Iielp them complete its progwarns, the 
Commissi o; i re c o m m ends: 

43. The existing Faculty* Senate Educational Policy" Council subconnnittee on the 
future of IvTo-rgaret Morrison. Carnegie College (the TvIlMCC Committee) should he 
strengthened- through the addition of more Facultj- Senate representatives, representa- 
tives from M'CZvI and from women students. This strengthened committee should be 
charged to stud^^ and report its recommendations on the Llo 3 ^d- Steinberg and Aiigrist 
proposals. The Committee report should be made both to EPC and to the President 
b 3 * April 1, 1972; EPC should act in time for prellminaiw pilot projects to begin hy 
September 1972. (The Commission notes that the alumnae report also recommends 
the creation of special programs such as one in continuing education and another in the 
stud\" Ox human potential). 

44. The GEO Co- -Director for Women^s Affairs should work with the Development 
Office and with tlie Proposal Information Office to locale off-campus funding sources for 
the new programs recommended b 3 " the MMCC Committee and other concerned facuPan 
Pilot projects should be started, if necessary, with internal funds, but the ultimate objec- 
tive should be to create programs which are largel 3 '‘ self supporting through tuition and 
research funds. 

45. Courses dealing with the role of women in histor 3 % literature, the arts, science 
and with socialization of women should be developed at CjMU. Extensive bibliographies 
for such ^Temale studies^^ courses are now available from other universities which have 
pioneered in preparing these materials. The OEO Co-Director for Women’s Affairs should 
make these bibliographies available to facult 3 ^ members interested in teaching such courses. 
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Keconi n\on-:hitious on Cor.nsrlJ^^' for Wonion 





tion Hint sex discrimination docs exist, can lake subtle forms and may do damage to the 



about particular candidates for counseling positions. 

47. Women students in a iDredominantly male university have special problems which 
ma 3 ’’ not be adequately" understood by male counselors: for example, the "fear of success^^ 
symdrome mentioned in the preface to this report. In order to insure that Hie counseling 
offered to women students is responsive to these special needs, the women counselors 
should initiate meetings with women students to identify^ their special counseling needs. 
The programs should be reviewed by” the OEO Co-Director for Women^s Affairs. 

48. The University should offer gymecoiogical services to women students through 



career aspirations or personal adjustment of undergraduate women. The following* 



recommendations represent a first step towards providiiig* lietter counseling and raisijig 



conscjous'ness concerning women; 




to keep women as administrators and counselors in the Counseling* and Study" Skills Cen- 



ters and in CIUAP both in order to meet the r.eeds of women students seeking counseling 



and in order to provide visible models of prolessio^ial 



chievement to women students. 




Divisicii of Student Affairs be provided with sufficient funds to attract and keep qualified 



women. In liglit of the Broverman studyg which found that some women counselors shared 



the negative cultural stereoty^pes regarding women, the Commission feels that any" woman 




that the OEO Co-Director should be consulted in sixih screening and in final decisions 
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the ITealih Ccnl'jr. In acklition, ]jroadcr p ins in ;;ex c*nia'.se] lii;:’: and eciucalion shonld 
])C dc:vcio]X-d by joint ciforfs of Hcalidi Center i)h\'sicinns and Cc»unsclinn; Center •i'>syc‘ho]o- 



gists. 

49. Personnel in the Bureau of Placements should bo consc‘‘ous of th.c attitudes they 
have concerning the career possibilities for women. Bot’h }oh counselors and tbic su]:>poi't- 
ing staff sliould sees to guide women into il:e whole range of availabde jol'; openings. Thc^" 
should eschew tlie practice of advising women applicants to pui'suc traditional women^s 
fields, for example to become secretaries a.s the only practical possi]3]'iity open to women. 

50. The- Bureau of Placements should work closely with the Counseling Center to aid 
senior w'omen who are unsure of their career objectives and to develop seminars or other 
information mechanisms which would aid students early in tlieir college years to start 
working toward a career goal. 

51. The Director of the Counseling Center should meet ’Ih the Director of the 
Bureau of Flacemcrns and witli representatives of the Alumni Office to plan joint pro- 
grams for women stridenls and alumnaec Such programs might include v/oricsheps to 
wliich alumnae are inwlted who ]:ave either re-entered the work force or plan to do so: 
these women should interact with undergraduate women students in discussions of the 
problems tiiey have encountered, the encouragement they have received and the skills 
they need. 

52. The Bureau of Placements publishes a monthly newsletter reminding about 300 
employers of alumni and alumnae who have indicated availability for employment. I'his 
newsletter is also given to employers recimiting undergraduates on campus. It is sug- 
gesl'-'d that the Alumnae Task Force formulate ways to advise alumnae of this ser\i.ce 
and work wuth the Bureau of Placements to explore other ways for promoting alumnae 

' placements. 

53. The Bureau of Placements should work with the Hunt Library in developing a 
library of job counseling and job opportunity publications. Efforts should be exerted to 
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seek oat Ujosc jntjl :catio3':H ihat cxpaiulij^C c^a^'oer oprjoriunltics for v.-oi:icria 

54. Notina: the rccpicsl from tiic Alizranao Task Fo}‘co Ihal aluinnae be encouraged 
to parifcppate inore activdy in local clan events and in recruitment of women students, 
tire Conijnissi on reeojrnriends that these z'cquests become th.e topic of planning sessions 
1)3’ the Aknnnae Task Fcrco, the Alurnn! Office and tiie Adinissions Office. "I‘he OEO 
Co-Director foi' ^Vornen's Affairs should use her good offices to initiate these meetings. 

55. Much of vrhal students reported to the Commission dealt with subtle classroom 
comirncnts whicli thej- felt were indicative of prejudiced attitudes tov/ards women. In all 
proT:>ablllt 5 % these statemezits we3'e made b 3 ^ male facuit\’ and students v/ho were unaware 
of their implications , and who would inhibit such comzrents in the future once the prejudi- 
cial content was brought to thcii' attention. The Commission has tlierefore been coi^cevned 
with discussion of wa^’S to 'h'aise consciousness” on campus, as a means of sensitizing 
male and female inembers of the C5IU comnnunity to the destructive impact of derogation 
of v.'omen. To this end, the Commission ^recommends that ihe OEG Co-Director should 
seek advice from tiie Chairman of the Fp.culty Senate, i'rom the Student Senate and fro]*n 
the Dean of the Diwslon of Strident Affairs: these individuals should be asked to help in 

the developmcni of procedures to ”raise consciousness” on campus regarding sex disciriirii- 
natioHo 
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CHAPTER V I o S U Tvl I A R Y 



The Commission on the Status and Xeccls of Women at Car 2 icg‘ie-T\Iellon 
University v/as created by President Siover in Z'.Iarch Id7I as a. rcs^ilt of discussions 
held between members cf the arnninistrntion and iv'presciitativcs of women ernirloyccs. 
T]ie twelve rnejiibers cf die Cemmission were chosen ro provide I’cpresonta/aon from the 
administration, fa-culry, stalf. stadenis and a.lumnaGo The President's charge to the 
Commission, instnacteri the Coirmiission to examine University operations that pertain 
to women students and employees, mal-:e recommendatioxm to ojiiiancc^ tlic oppoWunirles 
for women at ChlU, sug'ge.st 'Miroad outlines'' of an affirmative action plan to correct 
discriminatoiw practices and rnal^e rccor:imenda.tions concerning; a continuing vehicle 
to monitor implementation of such a plaiio 

The Commission has v/orked to meet its charge in a variety' cf waySo It held ciivee 
puliHc heajungs on the status and needs of women employees and students, conducted 
individual and group int erviews with suidcnts, faculty, staU :d aiunmae, listened to 
conlidGntial testimony I'clunteored hy inebmduais at all levels Universit\" opeiwtions 
and amassed subsia.niiai data on the salaries, job classifications, termination rates, 
fringe benefits and odner work conditions of woraen employed a.t CIvIUc 

The Commission reported its preliminaiw findings in April 1971 and requested 
rea-ctioiis from deans, department heads and directors. Their reactions were helpful 
in point.ing out tiic need for furmer data^ The Final Re-f>ort incorperekes much of the 
April Prcliird^mny Repon: and presents additional data, recemmendatiens and conciu- 
sions developed by the Commission on the 'oasis of its earlier investigations^ 



MAJOR FINDINGS 

This section summarizes the major findings of the Commission^ Matters of concern 
to students are discussed first under general educational opportunities and then wntli 
respect to specific UnlversFw operationso Summaries of major findings pertaining to 
women employees follow the student sections. 



Ilistoricall}', programs of special interest to women have fared rather badlj' at 
CMU. Thus the School of Social Work was eliminated in 1953, the School cf Libraiy 
I Science was ti'ansfcri’-ed off campus in 19C52 and MMCC is now scheduled to temninatc 
in 1973. There have ]>een coin^csponding declii'.as in tlie percent of ChfU degrees 
awarded to women. In recent ;/ears, women received only 25 percent of undergraduate 
degrees compared with 40 percent during the 1930'Sp 
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